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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal .. . that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. * TRADE MARK 
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n grotesque machines that shake continuously like frenzied shimmy 
dancers, the partially milled flour is sifted repeatedly through silk 

bolting cloth. To assure uniform quality of the flour, the fabric 
must be incredibly fine and regular in mesh .. . and it must be 
frequently inspected to see that there are no holes or rips or worn 
spots which might permit larger particles to slip through. Pictured 
here is a skilled worker examining bolting cloth at Pillsbury’s 
Globe Mills plant in Ogden, Utah. This is typical of the special- 
ized, experienced attention given to every milling detail at 
every Pillsbury mill. Only through such everlasting watchful- 
ness is it possible to produce flour consistently worthy 
of the fame behind the name... 
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3 BAKER FLOWRS 
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— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 









THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
























































BREAD AND CAKE; — 
FLOURS ; Patent 


“KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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OOD bread can come only 

from top quality flour. There 
is no other way. With SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 
TRAIL, any baker gets the basic 
qualities that produce the finest 
loaves . . . choice wheat, expert 
milling, scientific laboratory con- 
trol... plus a tradition of milling 
only to the highest standards. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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-+e we meet them 
with a laboratory 
controlled product 








We are tully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling process. 
Our fully modern testing laboratories operate constantly in 
analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to 
which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results 
with each individual flour we create. 

Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- 
able through our representatives or by contacting us. 





General Olfices: 
NA FLOUR MILLS © | éiect Faits. Montana 
COMPANY oe 


©. Cleveland. Ohio 














Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Shipping Sacks is the result of 
control of paper quality plus 
careful manufacturing 
methods. Always specify Bemis 
Multiwalls for flour. 


BEMIS 


““America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





I -H flours have a wide reputation for 
fitting into any set of bakeshop conditions 
and meshing smoothly with production 
schedules. They can do this because of the 
inherent wheat qualities that give proper 
MiaihTites Beings Bahia tolerance to flours under varying condi- 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With tions. Choose I-H flours for dependable 
the Millers National Advertising Program 
performance. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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as YOU Want them 


Consumers everywhere are showing their growing 
interest in a wider variety of baked products. Special 
bakery departments and variety lines are attracting 
more customers and higher unit purchases. 

To compete for this variety business takes a higher quality of product —with a 
greater taste satisfaction—than ever before in the baking industry. 

And that’s where COMMANDER-LARABEE, millers of fine flours for bakers 
exclusively, can help you with better variety bakings. Each COMMANDER-LARABEE 
“Special Purpose” Bakers Flour is precision milled to exact specifications and 
uniform high standards to meet your particular baking needs. 


Use them for assurance of highest quality baking results— for varieties as 
you want them. 

Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representative tell you about the signifi- 
cant baking characteristics of these ‘Special Purpose” Bakers Flours. There’s a : 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Bakers Flour for your every baking need. 





mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


Xs 
NMI, . COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneepolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kensas City 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffele 
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Flour quality backed 
by better wheats— 
that is the PAGE 
program. And top 
quality is always a 
bargain. 








VITAMIN 
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| THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 





COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to BG Board of Trade Bldg. «¢ L.D. 299 


KANSAS CITY 


the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch ee Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly % 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bids. a Phone 3-3478 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


Bigger bread sales volume can only 
be won and held with finer loaf qual- 
ity. You’ll find POLAR 
BEAR has no superior 
in the production of a 
loaf with maximum 
sales appeal. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY" 
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Bi Big Acreage of Spring Wheat Planned 
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Worth Carolina 
Bill Would Set 
Loaf Sizes 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A bill to fix 
standards for the sizes of loaves of 
bread offered for sale in North Caro- 
lina was introduced in the state leg- 
isiature March 16 by Sen. J. C. Pitt- 
man of Lee. Purpose of the bill is de- 
scribed as to eliminate a “blowing up 
process” that “creates an optional 
iliusion which induces the purchaser 
to purchase loaf bread on sight rath- 
er than by consideration of the ac- 
tual weight.” 

It would set the following specifi- 
c tions~as maximums permitted: 

For a 1-lb. loaf, 11% in. in length 

d 5 in. in width at bottom. 

for a 1%-lb. loaf, 15 in. in length 
: .d 5 in. in bottom width. 

For a 2-lb. loaf, 15 in. 
«id 5 in. in bottom width. 

For a 2%-lb. loaf, 15 in. in length 
21d 5 in. in bottom width. 

No loaf bread failing to fall within 
the specifications could be sold. The 
bill was referred to the Agriculture 

»ymmittee. 

———SREAD 1@ THE STAFF OF LIFE~--—— 


0 END IN SIGHT FOR 
WINNIPEG BAKERY STRIKE 


WINNIPEG—There was apparent- 
ly no end in sight to Winnipeg’s bak- 
ery strike at the close of last week. 
The four big companies concerned in 
the strike have advised bakery work- 
ers that they could either return to 
their jobs and be satisfied with their 
former wage levels, or obtain employ- 
ment in some other industry. They 
have indicated that they are deter- 
mined to stand by this decision. 

Union officials, however, made no 
comment on this alternative report- 
edly made by bakery officials. The 
union indicated it would sit tight until 
the provincial Department of Labor 
makes the next move. The Deputy 
Minister of Labor in Manitoba has 
expressed the willingness of the de- 
partment to be of assistance in the 
dispute even though it has fulfilled 
its statutory obligations. 

There is no indication that house- 
wives are suffering unduly from the 


in length 


lack of bread. Sdinw are being in. 
convenienced in baking their own 
products, or shopping further away 
than usual. Small bakeries are work- 
ing overtime and a few bakeries out- 
side Winnipeg have stepped up their 
production and are shipping cases of 
bread by train, truck and bus. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GLYCO PRODUCTS MOVES 


NEW YORK—The Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., has announced that all of 
its Brooklyn manufacturing and re- 
search facilities have been trans- 
ferred to its main plant at Natrium, 
W. Va. Consolidation of these manu- 
facturing and research facilities has 
resulted in more efficient and eco- 
nomical production. This more cen- 
tral location puts it in an improved 
position for receiving raw materials 
and shipping finished products, the 
company pointed out. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Eire Considering 


Nationalization 
of Flour Trade 


LONDON—Rumors currently cir- 
culating in Dublin indicate that the 
Irish government is considering the 
possibility of nationalizing the flour 
trade in the Republic of Eire. Observ- 
ers consider, however, that the intro- 
duction of the scheme is not immi- 
nent and that some considerable time 
may elapse before the proposals are 
finalized. 

The present Flour Millers Control 
Committee, which is presided over 
by a civil servant, is a semi-official 
government body which could be used 
as the nucleus of the organization 
necessary for a state controlled in- 
dustry. This committee determines 
the amount of wheat to be allocated 
to every mill, sets the output of each 
mill and controls the distribution of 
the resulting products. It acts in 
close cooperation with government 
departments and with the firm of 
Grain Importers, Ltd., the official 
government bulk buying organization. 

Nationalization of the industry, say 
observers, would entail the valuation 
of all mills, either on a sackage basis 
or according to the value of the 





Food and Drug Law Requirements 
Outlined in Federation Pamphlet 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation has published a 12-page 
pamphlet, “Ground Rules” which re- 
views enforcement procedures of the 
Food and Drug Administration with 
respect to flour mills, and makes 
recommendations for avoiding sani- 
tation hazards. 

The material included in the publi- 
cation was prepared following a se- 
res of discussions between repre- 
somtatives of the milling industry 
and officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The material was reviewed exten- 
_ sively by both groups prior to its 
' publication. The “ground rules” are 
primarily designed to define the prac- 
tices which will enable millers to 
» avoid difficulty with the require- 


ments of the Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. In cases where 
difficulty is encountered, the informa- 
tion will enable millers to be fully 
informed of their rights as well as of 
their obligations. 

“This pamphlet points out that the 
government does not require abso- 
lute perfection in the conditions un- 
der which foods are produced, but 
that it does expect in the interest 
of the public that the 
manufacturer will follow the best 
available commercial practice,” an 
official of the federation states in a 
recent issue of the Hook-Up, federa- 
tion publication. 

Copies of the pamphlet have been 
mailed to members of the federa- 
tion. 
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MARCH 1 FARMERS’ INTENTIONS 
INDICATE 20.3 MILLION ACRES 


Total Winter ond Spring Whe Wheat Crop of 1,256 Million 
Bushels Possible at Average Yields—Corn Intentions 
of 84.8 Million Acres Smallest in 50 Years 





buildings and plant and the estab- 
lishment of a National Flour Milling 
Board to operate centralized control. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS EARNS 
$5.07 A SHARE IN 1948 


MILWAUKEE, — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., in thé~annual report to 
stockholders disclosed a profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1948, of $5.07 a 
common share, after preferred divi- 
dends of $1,168,001. This compares 
to $1.69 a share, after preferred divi- 
dends in 1947 when production at the 
West Allis Works was limited by a 
strike during the first three months 
of the year. 

Total profits for 1948 and 1947 
were $15,441,523 and $5,422,308, re- 
spectively. 

Walter Geist, president of the com- 
pany, said that the record level of 
1948 operations was the result of a 
large backlog of orders, continued 
strong demand for a major portion 
of the company’s products and the 
effect of inflation in higher cost and 
selling prices. The dollar volume of 
sales during 1948 totaled $328,101,328. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PMA Cautions Mills 
on Specifications 
for 80% Flour 


WASHINGTON—In a recent an- 
nouncement, GR-202, which contains 
specifications, packing requirements 
and general terms and conditions un- 
der which purchases will be made by 
the PMA of 80% extraction hard 
wheat flour (enriched), the attention 
of millers is directed especially to 
the invoicing requirements. 

“Flour purchased in accordance 
with this announcemént should, with- 
out fail, be invoiced as 80% extrac- 
tion flour,” the announcement states. 
“The flour should not only meet the 
specifications as to protein, ash and 
moisture content, but it must actual- 
ly be an 80% extraction flour, not a 
synthetic or stuffed grade.” 





Intended acreages of principal 
crops, with comparisons and changes 
from °1948 are here shown (000’s 
omitted, except from per cent): 


-~Planted acreages— 
1938-47 | 1948 1949 
Indi- 
cated 
84,809 
16,908 

3,392 
20,300 
44,506 
11,885 

4,713 
11,278 
12,144 
73,718 


Average 

Corn, all .... 90,590 86,196 
Spring wheat 15,641 16.343 

Durum ... 2,677 3,245 
18,319 19,588 
44,529 
13,296 
4,839 
11,733 
13.813 
73,616 


- All spring. 
Oats 

Barley 

Flax 
Boybeans ... 
Sorghums ... 


Tame hay ... 73,966 


WASHINGTON—Record breaking 
wheat acreage for the total 1949 crop 
was forecast March 21 when the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture revealed 
that farmers’ intentions to plant 
spring wheat are expected to reach 
20,300,000 acres. This total, plus the 
winter wheat acreage, makes a pros- 
pective total wheat acreage of 81,- 
670,000. Durum wheat planting in- 
tentions are also increased, disclos- 
ing a 5% advance. 

Production of grain from the spring 
wheat belt, if planted, would produce 
approximately 291 million bushels 
which, added to the winter wheat po- 
tential could make a crop of 1,256,- 
000,000 bu. 

The spring wheat acreage inten- 
tions compare with 19,588,000 acres 
last year and the 10-year average of 
18,319,000. A spring wheat produc- 
tion of 291 million bushels, based on 
average yields, would compare with 
298.3 million in 1948 and 254 million 
the 10-year average. 

The fall sown winter wheat acre- 
age had previously been reported at 
61,370,000, for a prospective crop of 
964.8 million bushels at average 
yields. 

The report was based upon a sur- 
vey of farmers’ intentions as of 
March 1. Acreage actually planted 
may turn out to be larger or small- 
er than indicated, the department 
said. Weather conditions, price 
changes, the labor supply and other 
conditions may cause farmers to 
change plans between March 1 and 
planting time. 

Spring wheat acreage would be di- 
vided as follows: 3,392,000 acres of 
durum and 16,908,000 acres of other 
spring wheat. The durum acreage 
last year was 3,245,000 and the 10- 
year average is 2,677,000. 

Over-all acreage planting inten- 
tions of farmers for all crops are re- 
duced in 1949, reflecting a decline 
of acreage in feed grain crops. Corn 
acreage leads this decline with the 
smallest acreage, 84.8 million acres, 
in 50 years. Oats acreage is approxi- 
mately unchanged, but barley, flax- 
seed, sorghums, soybeans and pea- 
nuts are substantially lower than in 
1948. The corn acreage decline from 
last year is lower in the big corn 
states than in the new competitive 
areas east of the Mississippi. Colorado 
expects an increase in corn acreage 
this year of 10% over 1948. 

If all factors present ‘in the 1942- 
46 average appear again this year, 
the 1949 corn crop will be approxi- 
mately 2.9 billion bushels. When the 
USDA announced that there would be 
no corn marketing quotas for the 1949 
crop, it estimated a yield of approxi- 
mately 3 billion bushels, based on a 
substantially lower yield than last 
year. Trade sources will find these 
predictions interesting in view of the 
expanded use of hybrid seed through- 
out the entire corn growing area 
of the nation. 
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Wheat Pact Concluded; Russia Out 





4-YEAR AGREEMENT COVERS 
455 MILLION BU. ANNUALLY 


inatinclibasai 
U.S. Gets Quota of 170 Million Bushels, Canada 200 Mil- 
lion; Maximum Price Is $1.80 Bu.; Pact 
Includes Flour Exports 


WASHINGTON—Agreement on an 
international wheat pact covering 
annual exports of 455 million bushels 
of wheat at.a maximum price of $1.80 
bu., basis No. 1 Manitoba at Fort 
William or Port Arthur, for a period 
of four years has been reached by 
delegates to the conference which has 
been in session here for several weeks. 

The export quantity has been as- 
signed as follows to these nations: 
Australia, 80 million bushels; Can- 
ada, 200 million; France, 3.5 million; 
Uruguay, 1.5 million, and the US., 
170 million. Details on the distribu- 
tion of imports among the deficit 
countries are not available at this 
time. 

Russia, unable to get approval of 
an export allotment of 75 million 
bushels, withdrew from the confer- 
ence as an active participant. 

This first international commodity 
pact in which the U.S. is a party 
must be submitted to Congress for 
acceptance after final formal approv- 
al of the document by the participat- 
ing nations. 


Would Continue Monopoly 
While it is designed to provide a 
guaranteed market for _ specific 
amounts of wheat at guaranteed max- 
imum and minimum prices for the 
participating nations, it is seen in 
trade circles as the first appearance 


of the U.S. as a _ nation-to-nation 
trader on a large scale. It is not be- 
lieved that the private grain trade 
will be able to handle any business 
covered in the agreement except such 
quantities of flour which may be tak- 
en by foreign nations. 

This would not change matters in 
any major respect since all grains 
to Europe and the Middle East are 
now being handled under a govern- 
ment monopoly, but the approval of 
this document by Congress is seen as 
the instrument whereby the govern- 
ment can continue to monopolize the 
export business, trade sources fear. 

At the insistence of the U.S. and 
Australian delegations to the confer- 
ence, provision is made for inclusion 
of flour exports as credits to the na- 
tions participating in ‘flour sales. 
However, the cumbersome reporting 
provisions of the old agreement have 
been eliminated, and flour at prices 
negotiated to the satisfaction of the 
buyer and seller will be credited to 
the accounts of the nations involved. 


Quantities Modified 


The withdrawal of the Russian 
delegation and the earlier departure 
of the Argentinian delegation from 
the discussions brought about the 
modification of the quantities orig- 
inally considered. 

Originally the exporters asked that 


F.O.B. C&F C&F C&F C&F 
Seaboard U.K. Italy India Brazil 
Canadian wheat, (1) .. 1.98%* 2.25% * 2.30% * 2.50% * 2.27% * 
No. 1 Manitoba, St. Law- - 
rence, other grades 
St. Lawrence ..(3) 1.98% 2.25% 2.30% 2.50% 2.27% 
1 Manitoba Pacific (2). 1.82%* 2.25% * 2.28* 2.32% * 2.25% * 
Australian wheat (4) 1.80* 2.241%* 2.23% * 2.07%* 2.28%* 
F.A.Q. Western (3) 1.80% 2.25% 
(3) or (4) whichever (3) 1.87% 2.30% 
.is lower (3) 2.23 2.50% 
(3) 1.79% 2.27% 
F.A.Q. South (4) 1.80* 2.2814 * 2.27% * 2.14%* 2.34* 
(3) or (4) which- (3) 1.76% 2.25% 
ever is lower (3) 1.83% 2.30% 
(3) 2.16 2.50% 
(3) 1.73% 2.27% 
U. S. Wheat, 
All grades, Atlantic (3) 1.98% 2.25% 2.30% 2.50% 2.27% 
All grades, Gulf ..... (3) 1.92% 2.25% 
(3) 194% 2.30% 
(3) 196% 2.50% 
(3) 1.98% 2.27% 
All grades, Pacific ..(2) 1.83% 2.26% 2.29 2.33% 2.26% 
Plate Wheat (4) 1.80* 2.17% * 2.1746* 2.30* 2.04% * 
(3) or (4), which- (3) 1.87% 2.25% 
ever is lower (3) 1.93 2.30% ; 
(3) 2.00% 2.50% 
(3) 2.03% 2.27% 


(1) Basis $1.80 in store Fort William or Port Arthur plus interior costs - 


to f.o.b. at port of export, plus ocean freight to destination. 


tion. 


(2) Basis $1.80 in store at port of export, plus ocean freight to destifia- 


(3) Basis $1.80 in store Fort William or Port Arthur plus interior costs 
to f.o.b. at port of export plus ocean freight to destination. To find ‘f.&b. 
—— price deduct ocean freight from source. This is a-multiple destina- 
‘tion rule. 
(4) Basis $1.80 f.0.b. at port of export, plus ocean freight to destination. 
*Not subject to discount for quality. 









550 million bushels be distributed 
among the importing countries, but 
following the Argentine withdrawal 
this quantity was lowered to 510 
‘million, with Russia being assigned 
a quota of 50 million. Russia first had 
asked a quota of 100 million and 
later reduced its demand to 75 million. 

Last year when the wheat pact_ 
was up for approval the three pres- 
ent major exporters had a total ex- 
port assignment of 500 million bush- 
els. At this conference the import- 
ing nations stated categorically that 
it was impossible to attain this level 
within the framework of the wheat 
pact. 

The importing nations, for the pur- 
poses of the wheat agreement, are 
said to have deliberately understated 
their requirements to accommodate 
sales to them from Argentina and 
Russia. This condition establishes in 
fact two wheat agreements: the first, 
the formal document on which the 
majority of the importers have agreed 
with five exporters; the second, in- 
formal but nevertheless real, consists 
of the probable transactions which 
the importers contemplate with Ar- 
gentina and Russia. 

The absence of Russia and Argen- 
tina from the agreement is still seen 
as a defect in the document, since 
the sales policies of these nations 
could have a major influence on 
wheat prices. Of course, until the 
agreement has had a chance to oper- 
ate it is difficult to forecast the effect 
of the absence of these two impor- 
tant exporters. 


Involves Large Subsidy 


On the basis of the U.S. price sup- 
port level for wheat at this time, a 
comparison of maximum prices for 
the U:S. wheat contribution to the 
total export pool indicates that an 
export subsidy of between $85 and 
$100 million annually will be involved. 
Economic. Cooperation Administra- 
tion officials declare that its assign- 
ment of dollars to nations receiving 
U.S. subsidized wheat under the 
agreement will be reduced by the 
extent of the subsidy paid. 

The accompanying table shows the 
basic prices. which will prevail at 
f.o.b. seaboard and destination points 
(calculated on the basis of $1.80 Fort 
William or Port Arthur). Prices ex- 
cept those starred are subject to 
discount for quality. 


Crop Conditions 
Remain Favorable 
in Europe 


LONDON—Crop conditions in Eu- 
rope remain favorable, the only fac- 
tors militating against a successful 
harvest at present being the effects 
of the previous dry weather and the 
reduced acreages reported in some 
areas. The future depends upon a 
greater rainfall, since additional 
moisture is required both for fall 
sown crops and for the spring sow- 
ings upon which a start has already 
been made in many areas. 

An official British agricultural re- 
port states that winter wheat is 
generally a strong plant of good cuw!- 
or, although in some districts it is 
considered to be too forward for thie 
time, of the year. Rye is also favor- 
ably commented upon. Good progress 
has been made with the spring culti- 
vations, and the land has worked 
well, although it is considered thit 
in some areas more frost would have 
been beneficial on the heavier soils. 

The recent rains have also proved 
beneficial to French wheat prospects, 
while damage from drouth has now 
been averted in Italy. The crop area 
there is stated. to be 250,000 acres 
larger than that of a year ago, and 
last year’s outturn of 220,800,000 bu. 
is expected to be bettered by 36.5 
million bushels. In the Iberian pen- 
insula, both Spain and Portugal re- 
port greater optimism in view of the 
recent heavy rains which came in 
time to prevent damage previously 
forecast if the drouth continued. 

Field work for the spring sowings 
also has started in southern Russia, 
and the winter crops are stated to be 
in good condition. 

The weather is favorable for har- 
vesting in India and Pakistan, and a 
start has already been made in the 
gathering of a harvest previously es- 
timated to be in the region of 360 
million bushels. 
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VISITS ON COAST 
VANCOUVER — W. H. Pinchin, 
manager of Renown Mills, Ltd., at 
Calgary, was a West Coast visitor 
during the week. 








USDA Announces Price Support 
Plans for Oats, Barley, Rye 


WASHINGTON—The 1949 crops of 


-oats, barley and rye will be price sup- 


ported at rates in line with their feed 


-value relationship to corn, the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture announced 
this week. Oats will reflect to pro- 
ducers a weighted average rate equal 
to 70% of parity as of April 15, 1949, 
and barley and rye at a weighted av- 
erage price equal: to 72% of the par- 
ity prices.on the same date. 

In. ‘the’ case’ of oats and rye ‘the 
price ne percentage of parity is 
‘anechanged; but in the case of barley 
the rate is lowered from 75% of ‘par- 
‘ity which prevailed: this ‘last -crop 
year. 

Loans and purchase agreements 


will be available to the producer from 
time of harvest through Jan. 31, 1959, 
a month longer period than last ye: r. 
Loans on farm-stored grains will m3- 
ture April 30, 1950, or earlier on ce- 
mand. Purchase agreement hold :s 
must signify intention to put: grais 


‘under the Commodity Credit Corp. 


not later than 30 days prior to Ap-‘il 


‘30, 1949, or earlier. 


Oats eligible for loan or -purchase 
agreements must grade U.S. No. 3 
or better; barley No. 5 grade or bet- 
‘ter except that Class III western bzr- 
‘ley having a test weight of less than 
40 Ib. bu. ‘will not ‘be éligible; -rye 
must grade No. 2 or better or No. 3 
‘solely on test weight but otherwise 
“grade No. 2 or better. 
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F. H. BLODGETT DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Veteran Miller, 82, Was Head of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., for 
Over 50 Years 


JANESVILLE, WIS. — Frank 
Hodge Blodgett, 82, head of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., here for over 50 
years until his retirement in 1937, 
died March 21. 

Following his retirement as head 
of the rye and buckwheat milling 
company, Mr. Blodgett had been en- 
gaged in completing historical data 
about the Blodgett family and the 
milling company. 

Mr. Blodgett was born at Beloit, 
Wis., Dec. 12, 1866. He was educated 
in Beloit public schools, Beloit Col- 
lege, Northwestern University and a 
Chicago business college, before be- 
coming the principal executive of the 
company. The firm was incorporated 
in 1891 as the Blodgett Milling Co., 
under Frank Blodgett’s father, Wil- 
liam, with Frank as secretary and 
treasurer. He served the company 
continuously until Aug. 2, 1937— 
over 50 years, during which time sev- 
eral changes of ownership took place 
under his executive management. 


Blodgett-Holmes Formed 

In 1917 the Blodgett-Holmes Co. 
was incorporated with Frank H. 
Blodgett as president and his son-in- 
law, David W. Holmes, secretary and 
treasurer. The new company pur- 
chased all of the property of the 
Blodgett Milling Co. in Janesville, 
and the former Blodgett company 
was dissolved two years later. 

Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., the pres- 
ent company, was formed in 1924 
upon the retirement of Mr. Holmes 
from the business. With Frank 
Blodgett as president, his son, Frank 
C. P. Blodgett, became second vice 
president, and his son-in-law, Ken- 
neth B. Jeffris, secretary and treas- 
urer. On his retirement in 1937 he 
sold all his interest in the company 
to Frank C. P. and Mr. Jeffris. The 
former was named president. 

On the death of Frank C. P. 
Blodgett in 1947, Mr. Jeffris be- 
came president and treasurer’ and 
Frank Caleb Blodgett first vice presi- 
dent. Frank Caleb is the sixth gen- 
eration of the Blodgett family to be 
represented in the company and’ its 
predecessor firms; he is the grand- 
son of Frank H. Blodgett. 


Prominent in Trade 


Mr. Blodgett served as president 
of the Wisconsin Millers Assn., presi- 


Frank H. Blodgett 





dent of the National Association of 
Rye Flour Millers during the First 
World War, and served two years as 
president of the Rye Millers Associa- 
tion of America. 

He married: Helen North, the 
mother of his two daughters, in 1889. 
She died in 1893. In 1896, he married 
Ethel M. Pickard, the mother of 
Frank C. P. Blodgett. She died in 
1936. 
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WOODS MANUFACTURING 
REPORTS NET PROFIT 


TORONTO—Woods Mfg. Co. has 
reported net profit for 1948 of $201,- 
077, or $3.11 a share, compared with 
$336,984, or $5.22 a share, for the 
preceding fiscal period. Working capi- 
tal increased to $2,111,904 from $1,- 
589,151. Harold Crabtree, chairman 
and president, said in the annual re- 
port that during the year the “per- 
centage of activity showed wide vari- 
ance between the company’s different 
branches.” 

“The textile mill at Welland experi- 
enced a continued heavy demand and 
operated at full capacity,” he said. 
“Demand for jute and cotton bags 
showed a drop and operations at the 
bag plants were at a low ebb. This 
reflects the general situation which 
prevails in the milling business. The 
reduced demand is also partially due 
to the. swing. from. jute. and..cotton. to 
paper bags. Equipment for the manu- 
facture of multiwall paper sacks is 
now in partial operation and will be 
in full operation about the middle of 
1949. Capital expenditures during the 
year amounted to $735,944.” 
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Colombian Decree 
Raising Flour Taxes 
Held Unfair 


WASHINGTON—New regulations 
established by Colombia which in- 
crease exchange taxes on flour from 
10% to 30% and leaving wheat un- 
changed at 10% are protested in a 
supplemental brief filed by the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. and the, Millers 
National’Federation to the Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The brief is in connection with a 
proposed trade agreement with Co- 
lombia. Martin F. Smith, general 
manager of the FMEA, and Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the MNF, 
state that in order to give fair treat- 
ment to both wheat and flour, the 
import tariffs on flour should not be 
in excess of 1.4 times the import tar- 
iff on’an equal weight of wheat. This 
ratio, they state, applies with equal 
force to exchange taxes.or to any 
other levy that applies unequally on 
imports-of wheat and flour. They 
take the stand. that Colombian De- 
cree No. 194, dated Jan. 29, 1949, 
therefore is unfair and discrimina- 
tory in favor of wheat imports and 
against flour imports. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Fakler, con- 
cluding their supplemental brief, 
state: 

“In our original brief we asked that 
(1) The import rates on wheat-and 
wheat flour be reduced, so that the 
price will be within the reach-of the 
consuming public in Colombia; (2) 
That the discrimination. which. exists 
between imported wheat and import- 
ed wheat flour be terminated by fixing 
the duty on flour at a rate no more 
than 1.4 times the duty on_ the, same 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 








Close Close 
March 11, March 18, 
1949 1949 


Allied be on Be eww bc Ole aeh bak owes bees Wy eure 26% 
pS. Sree eee eee ee LEE 27% 28% 
American Cyanamid Ree tA Sane steed at. 6s 4 pane 42 40% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd ...... 104% 104%, 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. é re 30 
See OO Vane ore bee . 39% 3934 
ee Se ea oe Wy 1% 1% 
Continental Bak’ BE Rew shawke tta04 59 Kid ee Sas 13% 

‘orn Products ing Co. 63% 63 

Corn Products Co., $7 Pfd. 174 174 
Dow Chemical .................. 4856 48% 
General Baking Co. ............... 10% 1014 
CD I a ba bc cevtecescveees 42 42% 
CO rere ee eee 47% 41% 

CP Oe 8 Oe OE Sen ae 107 107 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ..............- 6% oy 85% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 30% ‘aca’ 31% 
ES Sh ale Ve 5-6 hos co-0 Ww 6%0.0.00-2000 44% 62% 62% 
I TING £5 bo wg. cin oiiv'e 6 8:Bl0i6 pb. dia date 0.0 3K 26% 33% 33% 
EL ow ne CEs R EROS eb eeeees ene ehe's o% 125% 14% 14% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................. 103% 981% Te 103% 

Procter & Gamble ................ CRS Seid 51% 61% 63 

Purity Bakeries Corp. ..............0sesceee. 25 26% 27 

EE IE ON a o's 06:0 Uw, 0 obo s's eB0b0ic cee 79 884%, 89 
Gemmee GAG, GE PEG, oc. heh ccsvcrcecceccees 139% en 147% 
SE I TS nee Sec hmedeesecutecsusvet 1% 8% 8% 

Standard Brands, Inc. .............. 17% 19% 19 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 19% eves 84% 
¢Sterling pene MONG cba eer ae &'ah ota S6 ae 32% aes 38% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...................... 34% 38% 38% 
United Biseuit of-America .................. 22 21% 
Victor Chemical Works ..................... 32% 37 364% 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. ........... 85 vibe 9% 
Ward Baking oo MEE Gd Gla 6-4)6 b's. 0:0-0 0:0 1% 3% 3% 
> gg §. . GAS Chere 10% 14% 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................ 83% 92% 

Bid Asked 
PBtamGarG MAUMRT OO. ... ce cccccccccccccecces 63%, +=71% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co............. 15% 17% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 11: 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 80 81 Horn & Hard. N.Y. $5 Pfd. 108 110 
Continental Bak., $5.50 Pfd. + to © Merck & Co, $3.50 | ‘ sone ne 
Cream of Wheat ......... 24% National Biscuit Co. $7 Pftd 171 173% 
Dow Chem., $3. 1 2nd Pfd 107% 107% _ Se SPARE 124% 14% 
Dow Chem., $4 A Pfd. - 103% 103% Pillsbury Mills, Serres 28% 


*Flour Mills of Am., Inc.. 10% ii* 
General Baking, $8 Pfd. .. 160 
General Foods, $3.50 Pfd... 96 19 
General Mills, 5% Pfd. .. 126% 127% 
Great A&P Tea Co. $5 Pfd. 140 140% 


Ralston Purina $3.75 Pfd. 94% 95 

St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 82%, 84% 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd... 96 97% 
Wagner Baking Co. ...... 9 9% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 








ainount of wheat; (3) Individuals or 
businesses with legitimate reasons to 
import flour should be permitted to 
import direct through private trade 
channels; (4) Import permits for 
flour be restricted only by the need 
to protect the foreign exchange po- 
sition. We believe that control by 
import permits should not be used 
to protect local industry or agricul- 
ture; that the 1 to 1.4 ratio will 
give the national flour mills ample 
protection because of the lower wage 
rates prevailing in Colombia com- 
pared with wages in the U.S. 

“In addition, we now ask that the 
special discrimination against import- 
ed wheat flour in favor of wheat be 
terminated. The exchange tax on 
flour should be no more than 1.4 
times the exchange tax on an equal 
amount of wheat.” 
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EASTERN FEED GROUP 
OPPOSES CCC MEASURE 


SHERBURNE, N.Y.—The Eastern 
Federation. of Feed Merchants has 
sent letters to each of the U.S. Sena- 
tors representing the 11 northeastern 
states urging opposition to Senate 
Bill S-900 which proposes greater 
authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and more control of CCC oper- 
ations by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The measure would give CCC pow- 
er to own real property or to acquire 
facilities for storing and processing 
agricultural commodities. The federa- 
tion letter points out that private 
storage facilities are adequate and 
are operated more efficiently than 
similar plants operated by the gov- 
ernment. Placing CCC under the con- 
trol of the secretary of agriculture 
would constitute a dangerous one- 
man government bureaucracy, the 
letter states. 








Flour Production 


During January 
22.4 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction for January, 1949, by U. S. 
mills was nearly equal to the output 
for December, 1948, but down 7% 
compared with January, 1948, pro- 
duction figures. 

The Bureau of the Census, in a 
preliminary estimate, reported Janu- 
ary, 1949, production at 22.4 million 
sacks. December, 1948, output to- 
taled 22.5 million sacks, while the 
January, 1948, output totaled 24.2 
million sacks. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were 51.3 million bu. as compared 
with 51.5 million bu. in December. 
Millfeed production totaled nearly 
425,000 tons, about 2,000 tons less 
than for December. 

These figures, the Census Bureau 
said, are based on reports received 
from 425 mills which report monthly 
to the bureau, adjusted to represent 
the output of 1,100 mills which re- 
port annually. The 425 mills account 
for about 96% of the entire U.S. out- 
put of wheat flour and the 1,100 mills 
are believed to account for about 
98%. 
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PACIFIC AOM DISTRICT 
PLANS MEETING APR. 9 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — A 
meeting of District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, will be held at the 
Marcus Whitman Hotel April 9. A 
dinner to precede the meeting, will 
be held at 7:30 p.m: George Lowery, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., is in 
charge of arrangements. 
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Senate Unit Approves CCC Changes 





“DEAL” SEEN IN ACCEPTANCE 
OF ADMINISTRATION MEASURE 


Amendments to Charter Would Give Agency Authority to 
Own Real Property and Give Secretary of Agri- 
culture Control of Board Appointments 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Indications that 
a “deal” had been made within the 
Senate Agriculture Committee were 
seen this week when it was disclosed 
that the group had favorably report- 
ed amendments to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. charter proposed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

These amendments were designed 
to give the CCC authority to own 
real property and to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture full control over 
the appointment of the members of 
the CCC board of directors. 

Meanwhile, Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, appeared be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to appeal for acceptance 
of the CCC charter changes. That 
committee is holding hearings on the 
companion measure (HR 2682) of the 
bill approved by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, 

It is necessary, Mr. Brannan said, 
to implement the price support pro- 
grams for grains by providing ade- 
quate storage facilities for farmers. 

In approving the amendments pro- 
posed by the administration, the Sen- 
ate committee exempted cotton and 
tobacco facilities from the grant of 
authority in regard to the ownership 
of real property. Persons close tothe 
committee admit that these exemp- 
tions won over the support of cer- 
tain senators to the administration’s 
proposal. 

The committee did put a limited 
check on the CCC directorate .al- 
though at the same time it gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture full authori- 
ty to appoint his own board mem- 
bers. This check consists of an ad- 
visory board of five members to be 
appointed by the secretary from 
business and trade sources to meet 
with him at regular intervals to ad- 
vise on broad policy matters. 

The board of directors, under the 
bill reported by the Senate commit- 
tee, is to consist of six members to 
be named by the secretary. Under 
the present charter the five-man 
board was appointed by the Presi- 
dent and subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. Mr. Brannan had asked 
for a board consisting of between 6 
and 11 members. 


Opposition Seen 

It is believed that the committee 
was not unanimous in its favorable 
report on these amendments. Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., Iowa), 
who expressed concern in the com- 
mittee hearings over this broad grant 
of power in regard to real property 
ownership, is likely to fight .the 


amendment when it reaches the Sen- 
ate floor. 

When H. E. Sanford and William 
F. Brooks, speaking for the National 
Grain Trade Council, appeared be- 
fore the Senate committee hearings ~ 
last month to request some qualify- 





ing language in regard to the real 
estate provision, their proposal ap- 
peared to arouse sympathetic consid- 
eration among the committee mem- 
bers, particularly when it was dis- 
closed that this sweeping grant of 
power might at some later date per- 
mit an administrator with punitive 
motives to drive private trade oper- 
ations out of business through the 
erection of government-owned or 
financed competitive facilities. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (R., Okla.) went so 
far as to ask the NGTC spokesmen 
to submit a substitute proposal which 
would prevent punitive raids on pri- 
vate enterprise while at the same 
time giving CCC flexibility to act 





when emergencies occurred which 
could not be met by. private initiative. 


Express Apprehension 


At that session of the committee 
Senators Spessard Holland (D., Fla.), 
Milton Young (R., N.D.). and Edward 
Thye (R., Minn.), as well as Sen. 
Hickenlooper revealed apprehension 
over the real property ownership pro- 
posal. Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) 
recognized the danger, but indicated 
that he believed that the provision 
of the charter in regard to its spe- 
cific power would prevent any inva- 
sion of free enterprise by CCC. This 
provision in which the Vermont sena- 
tor puts his trust specifies that CCC 
shall in its operations use to the 
maximum extent practicable “the 
usual and customary channels, facili- 
ties and arrangements of trade and 
ecommerce.” 

Other members of the Senate com- 
mittee at the hearing expressed 
doubt that CCC would ever move in 
as a competitor in the private grain 
trade field. These senators who ex- 
pressed confidence in the CCC appear 
to have been joined by other sena- 

(Continued on page 40) 





CCC Takings Slump; Agency Cuts 
Bids and Limits Individual Lots 


Limitations were placed on Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat buying 
this week ‘by sharp reductions in 
CCC bids and curtailment of the 
amount of wheat involved in each 
sale. The slower demand for wheat 
from the government indicates the 
export program is fairly well caught 
up with shipping schedules and that 
open market buying may be tapered 
off during the remainder of the crop 
year. 

Late last week at Kansas City CCC 
bids advanced to a top of 40¢ over 
Kansas City May for delivery. of 
warehouse receipts in March, Gulf 
basis. By late afternoon March 19, 
the agency reduced this price 1¢, an 
additional cent was cut over the 
week-end and early March 22 the 
government was entertaining offers 
at a basis reported to be 37%4¢ over 
Kansas City May. During the trad- 
ing session March: 21 the CCC was 
limiting the amount of wheat in- 
volved in each purchase to 50,000 bu. 
Daily purchases by the agency in 
Kansas City have been sharply lower 
of late. The largest single day’s pro- 
curement in the Southwest last week 
was on March 15, when 305,000 ‘bu. 
were bought. Totals each day ranged 
down to 80,000 bu., acquired on 
March 18. 

At Minneapolis March 21, the 
agency lowered its bid 2¢ bu. to 15¢ 
over Minneapolis May for ordinary 
protein, f.o.b. Duluth, delivery by 
April 15. Premiums for protein ran 
2¢ for 12% and 1¢ for each %% of 
protein between 12 and 14%. The 
limitation of 50,000 bu. from indi- 
vidual buyers also prevailed at the 
spring wheat market. rar 

The . Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought only 3,846,064 bu. wheat, 519,- 
237 bu, corn, 60,000 bu. ryé, -7,900 
bu. barley, and 98,428 bu. grain sor- 
ghums during the period front noon 
March 11 through March 18. No 
flour was bought. ries : 

The Wheat purchases last week -Cton- 
sistéd of 1,515,294 bu. through” Kan- 


sas City, 1,930,000 through Minne- 
apolis, 251,500 bu.. through Chicago, 
and 149,270 through Portland. Corn 
was purchased through Chicago 
(195,000 bu.), and Kansas City (324,- 
237 bu.). / 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through March 18, 1949, total: 
wheat, 275,891,472 bu.; flour, 13,196,- 
700 sacks (28,884,826 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent); barley, 17,145,384 bu.; grain 
sorghums, 12,487,970 bu.; rye, 4,315,- 
919 bu.; oats, 4,732,700 bu. 


ABR EKD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. L. DENK, JR., SPEAKS 


ATLANTA—C. L. Denk, Jr., gen- 
eral traffic manager of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills here, keynoted the an- 
nual meeting of the Southeast Ship- 
pers Advisory Board at Birmingham, 





Ala., March 17. Mr. Denk is general 


chairman of the board. His subject 


was “The Outlook for Industry in 
the Southeast.” Other Atlanta traffic 
managers taking part were W. 0. 
Jackson, General Mills, Inc.; G. W. 
Leyhe, Armour Fertilizer’ Works; 
Carl R. Cunningham, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Assn., and M. B. 
Turner, Puritan Mills. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR COURSE SET 
AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


WEST LA FAYETTE, IND.—The 
School of Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, will conduct an eight-week 
training course in country elevator 
business April 25 to June 17. 

The course will place emphasis on 
the grain business. Basic laboratory 
instruction will be given in grain 
grading, to be supplemented by 
studes of grain storage, crop varic- 
ties, fertilizer recommendations and 
grain hedging operations. A consider- 
able part of the course also will be 
devoted to the nutrition of farm ani- 
mals. 

No tuition fee is charged for citi- 
zens of Indiana, but laboratory and 
medical fees amount to $12. Applica- 
tion blanks for admittance are avail- 
able from V. C. Freeman, associate 
dean of the School of Agriculture at 
Purdue. 
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CCC HEARINGS MARCH 26 
ON GRAIN STORAGE RATE 


CHICAGO—A public meeting will 
be held March 26 in Room 380, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Bldg., before 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to dis- 
cuss elevator rates for 1949-50 under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. The hearing will start at 9:30 
a.m. 

The CCC has raised the question of 
whether the surcharges on elevator 
rates might not be removed. Elevator 
associations are expected to present 
data showing that costs have. not 
decreased during the past year. 

Preliminary conferences will .be 
held March 24 and 25. The Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. -has 
Scheduled a meeting for March 24. 








February Wheat Use Listed 
at 80 Million Bu. by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of wheat 
available for milling, export and car- 
ry-over were reduced more than 80 
million bushels during February, the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics reports. Stocks remaining on 
March 1 totaled approximately 598 
million bushels, not including that to 
be used on farms for feed and seed 
during the remainder of the season. 


U.S. WHEAT SUPPLIES (million bushels) 


1948-49 


1942-4¢ 














Preliminary 1947-48 Averasg: 
Garry-evet stecte, JRly 2 .n.cciicccccosccas 195.9 83.8 389.1 
PUee, GOED sa cw es cckessvivoesscvonsccevecbeebe 1,288.4 1,367.2 1,026.9 
Total domestic supplies ............. . 1,484.3 1,451.0 1,416. 
Estimated quantity for feed and seed*...... 203. 281.0 452 
Quantity remaitiing for milling, export. 
CR ge eS er - 1,281.3 1,170.0 964- 
Disappearance July 1 to Feb. 23— “fey 
-Wheat miléd for flolr ............ yet 433.8 453.9 ie 424-5 
Exports.of wheat as graint ............ 249.8 OS hee, 73.7 
. «“Potal exportéd or milled ..+....... 683.6 671.7 ~ 495: 
Balagce 6p March .1-for milting, We Bi ip 
@xport or CArry-OVer .. 2.0... . 6c ceceeuce 597.7 498.3 469. 


*Includes an estimiate for bredtfast foods which if not included in the quantity of 
wheat milled-for flour. In the 1942:46 average 53. million bushels of wheat used for. indus- 
trial alcohol are also included, Use of wheat for alcohol in 1947-48 and this Season ‘0 


_date was small. 


tim addition to grain exports, flour including semolina was exported in the. equival«nt 
of 101.6 million bushels during July-February this season compared with 1213 -million 
the same months last season and 53.2 million the 1942-46 average. 

Note—Semolina now included in flour exports. 
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‘March: 22, 1949 
Holland Eases 


rice and Other 
artime Controls 


LONDON—The withdrawal of price 
controls on certain types of home 
milled flour and the relaxation of 
some wartime trading restrictions 
were announced by the Netherlands 
government March 14. 


Observers consider that the conces- 
sions represent an attempt by the 
government to free the trade from 
some of the restrictions introduced 
as a matter of necessity during the 
war, but which have hampered mill- 
ing expansion in the immediate post- 
war years. 

Price control and rationing are, how- 
evér, still in force for imiported flour 
of 80% eéxtraction’ and for home 
milled flour of 70% extraction man- 
ufactured from imported wheat. In 
the free market it is expected that 
the price of home milled 85% extrac- 
tion flour, made from a grist contain- 
ing homegrown wheat and imported 
wheat, together with an admixture 
of rye flour and potato flour, will av- 
erage $9.79 for 220 lb., basis ex-mill 
or warehouse, exclusive of bags and 
commission. Home milled 80% extrac- 
tion flour, which is milled from 10% 
homegrown wheat, 90% imported 
wheat and containing an admixture 
of 10% potato flour will average 
$12.36 for 220 lb. 

The prices quoted only represent 
an indication, based on the observa- 
tions of traders, and may fluctuate 
according to supply and demand. The 
price of home milled flour of 70% 
extraction is fixed by the government 
at $12.81 for 220 lb. and supplies are 
rationed. The distribution of imported 
flour is also strictly rationed and the 
price is $12.41@12.53 for 220 Ib., ac- 
cording to the quantities taken. No 
variation in the fixed price of ra- 
tioned flour is allowed by the author- 
ities. 

Traders warn that when the rule 
providing for the inclusion of potato 
flour in the home milled 80% ex- 


- traction flour is rescinded, as it may 


be ‘if ~wheat supplies improve, im- 
ported flour will have to meet great- 
er competition from the points - of 
view of quality, unlimited distribu- 
tion of a nonrationed article and pos- 
sibly because of the lower price 
charged by the home millers. 


A further concession granted to the 
home milling trade concerns the lift- 
ing of the regulations which preclud- 
ed mills selling beyond certain defined 
areas. This restriction was introduced 
during the war in order to save 
freight charges and to prevent exces- 
sive use of the internal transporta- 
tion system which was disorganized 
under wartime conditions. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


57,392,000 BU. WHEAT ON 
WESTERN CANADA FARMS 


WINNIPEG—A total of 57,392,000 
bu wheat remained on farms in West- 
ern Canada March 15, according to 
an estimate by the North West: Line 
Elevators Assn. This allowed 59 mil- 
lion bushels for. seed, feed and coun- 
try mills, after deducting 254,202,000 
bu. delivered to country elevators 





_ since Aug. 1. 


The carryover on farnis. Aug. 1, 
while 
the..final. estimate of the 1948 crop 


* by-the association was placed at 362,+ 


525,300 bu., to make a total’ avail- 
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able supply for the current crop year 
of 400,525,300: 
‘ The Line Elevators’ estimate placed 
the Manitoba wheat crop at 52,734,- 
000 bu.; Saskatchewan 197,129,300, 
and Alberta 112,662,000 bu. The-prai- 
rie oat crop is estimated at 214,320,- 
000 bu.; barley 135,451,000; rye* 22,- 
257,000, and flax 15,086,000 “bu. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF oF LUFE. 
T. C. BULLOCH DIES 
WINNIPEG—A former member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and a 
pioneer in the milling industry of 
Manitoba, T. C. Bulloch, 82, died here 
last week. While engaged in the 
manufacturing industry in later 
years, Mr. Bulloch began milling at 
Melita, Man., in 1885, and operated 
a mill at Crystal City in southwest 
Manitoba’ a few years later. He 
moved to Winnipeg, where he entered 
the grain trade in 1907. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL. 2,461,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTO N—Deliverieés: of 
grain and grain products by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture ‘made up 
2,461 million pounds of the 3,782 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the USDA 
during January. 

January deliveries under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
program included 597 million pounds 
of wheat, 288 million pounds of corn, 
99 million pounds of flour, 82 million 
pounds of rye, 38 million pounds of 
barley and 32.million pounds of oats. 
Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied areas, amounted to 
1,090 million pounds. This included 
638 million pounds of wheat, 168 mil- 
lion pounds of corn, 67 million pounds 
of flour, 61 million pounds of soybeans 
for erushing, 51 million pounds of 
barley and 19 million pounds of po- 
tato flour. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included 334 million 
pounds of wheat, 14 million pounds 
of grain sorghums and 4 million 
pounds of flour. 

















R. B. Caldwell 


MILLING WHEAT SPECIALIST— 
R. B. Caldwell, - formerly.. of Dallas 


and Amarillo,’ Texas, recently: joined | 


the staff of. the. Kansas City grain 
division . of Tex-O-Kan’ Flour - Mills 


_ Co, as wheat tmiérthandiser. A newly 
elected menibér of the.Kailisas City 


Board of Trade, Mr. Galdwell for- 
merly was connected witli. the. Tex-O- 
Kan yee prog Amar- 
illo.. Miaeeut wariat ainanes dteaee 


> 3h—*"0 





SERVICE PIN, PRESENTATION—J. P. Sullivan, vice president, Stand- 
ard Milling ‘Co., Chicago, is shown receiving a diamond-studded service 
pin from J. C. Beaven, president of the company, for 57 years of service 
to the company. The presentation ceremony climaxed a series of trips 
to all Standard Milling Co. plants, elevators and offices by, Mr. Beaven 
to make service pin presentations for service awards ranging from 10-to 
50 years. 





Compromise Proposal on Multiple 


Deliveries May Be Submitted 


WASHINGTON—Fearing that the 
administration plans to propose mul- 
tiple delivery points on grain futures 
contracts, J. O. McClintock, execu- 
tive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is in Washington with 
a compromise proposal on this issue 
to the secretary of agriculture. Mr. 
McClintock has spoken informally to 
the secretary since his arrival, but no 
specific time has been appointed for 
a formal discussion of the proposal 
of the Chicago market. 

The Midwest market leader, it is 
understood, hopes to persuade the 
secretary to limit the expansion of 


delivery points to certain specified ‘ 


market areas, among them probably 
being one for the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
McClintock has teen an advocate of 
a Pacific Coast futures contract to 
be traded on the Chicago board to 


accommodate hedgers in the Pacific 
Northwest. This is not a multiple de- 
livery point, as understood by the 
Commodity Exchange Authority offi- 
cials who have been studying the 
matter, but is instead a new form 
of contract that would be traded in 
the Chicago market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADMITTED TO EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE—Clarence R. Alt, 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Rahr Malting Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
and Stuart F. Seidl, manager of 
the firm’s grain department, Minne- 
apolis, have been admitted to mem- 
bership of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change. Mr. Alt was formerly with 
the department of taxation, State of 
Wisconsin; Madison. Mr. Seidl was 
for years associated with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis.. : 











Opens Acreage 


WASHINGTON — Imposition of 
acreage controls and marketing 
quotas on all feed grains was sug- 
gested to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee this week by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, if corn 
producers in the commercial. Corn 
Belt vote acreage controls on that 
crop at some future date. The secre- 
tary also advocated committee study 
of a redefinition of the commercial 
corn area, since crop conditions have 
changed since the -original agricul- 
tural act of 1938 was passed. 

The hearings opened this week to go 
into the problems involved with im- 


“position Of Acreage controls on the 


basi¢ Crops. 
. The hearings at the opening failed 


to disclose atiy trend of opinion with- 
in thé committee; although Rep. Au- 


gust Afidreésen (R:, Minn:) asked the 


, Secretary what crops the farmers 
could plant in place of the reduction 


House Agriculture Committee 


Control! Hearings 


that his ideas, if adopted, would ac- 
complish. 

Hearings on corn acreage allot- 
ments are likely to continue for 
some time, since the committee in- 
tends to hear producers and farm or- 
ganizations on this subject. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


HENRY STUDE ELECTED 
DIRECTOR OF .PURITY 


CHICAGO—At the annual meeting 
of stockholders of Purity Bakeries 
Corp. March 15 all incumbent -direc- 
tors were reelected and, in addition, 
Henry Stude, vice president: of the 
corporation, was elected a member Of 
the board. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held immediately following 
the annual meeting of stockholders, 
Don W. Elliott and Daniel J. Uhrig 
were elected vice presidents. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS DROPS BACK 
WHEN NORMAL PRICES RETURN 


Bakers and Other Buyers Return to Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ing Policy After Short Spurt of Orders on Recent 
Price Concessions—Directions Fair 


It is very evident that flour buyers 
are bearish and intend to buy only 
when prices are discounted substan- 
tially. As soon as the previous week’s 
bargain offerings were withdrawn, 
demand receded to the very small, 
hand-to-mouth character which has 
prevailed most of this crop year. The 
result last week was a very light vol- 
ume of business. Willingness of some 
companies to reduce prices for short 
periods in order to maintain high 
milling schedules is not concurred in 
by the rank and file of the industry. 
It is claimed that such concessions 
only make buyers more bearish and 
the business thus obtained does not 
return the margins ‘over costs that 
the industry considers profitable. 


NORWAY ENTERS 
FLOUR MARKET 


In the export field, Norway pur- 
chased an estimated 4,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, of .70% ash flour 
March 15 on the basis of $3.95@4.10 
jutes, Gulf. An additional 1,000 long 
tons was sold to the Norwegians 
March 17. The latter price was $4.20 
jutes, New York. Considerable busi- 
ness was in the offing with Italy and 
The Netherlands both preparing to 
buy. The Production and Marketing 
Administration will be in the market 
soon for East Coast delivery. Latin 
American business was slow. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


Moderate improvement in _ flour 
business occurred in the Southwest 
last week, but sales in general con- 
tinued on a wholly unfavorable price 
basis. A few more bakers were in 
the market and family business held 
up quite well. Sales average 29% of 
capacity, against 19% the previous 
week and 46% a year ago. Inquiry 
from an eastern chain baker and sev- 
eral large midwestern and southwest- 
ern chains resulted in some imme- 
diate shipment business on a basis of 
30@35¢ under 120-day quotations. 
Smaller bakers also were in the mar- 
ket for immediate needs and it was 
reported that even some of the minor 
carlot buyers were quoted at consid- 
erable discount under 120-day levels. 
Several 5,000-sack lot sales were 
made early in the week and the first 
10,000-sack order reported in quite 
some time was booked. 


SPRING SALES 
DROP BACK 


Spring wheat flour trade last week 
dropped back into dull and narrow 
channels as soon as the bargain prices 
of late the previous week were with- 
drawn. Millers reported that virtu- 
ally all bakery buyers immediately 
returned to their hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing basis. Many have ideas of wait- 
ing for another competitive period or 
following through to the end of the 
crop year on a buy and ship basis. 
Quite a number of them, however, 
covered needs well ahead on the re- 
cent price concessions. Sales for the 
week represented 80% of capacity, 
a part of which constituted late re- 
porting on the previous week's 


splurge. This compared with 120% 
reported the previous week and 23.6% 


a year ago. Shipping directions on old 
orders were quiet to fair, with five 
days the general top of operations, 
although a few managed six days. 
Others were hard pressed to get in 
four days. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
LAGS AFTER SPURT 


At Buffalo some flour buyers are 
covering requirements for a week to 
30 days ahead, but there is no inclin- 
ation to book for shipments beyond 
that. Business picked up on lower 
price quotations,- and competition: is 
keen. Reports indicate that baking 
volume is not reduced as much as pre- 
viously claimed. Metropolitan New 
York handlers reported that sales 
slumped again to routine volume after 
the rather spectacular splurge of late 
the previous week. When prices re- 
turned to normal, interest decreased 
and buying returned to the hand-to- 
mouth character which prevailed pre- 
viously. 

Flour buying picked up at Boston 
as concessions were made on prices. 
Most buyers took quantities of flour 
to replenish depleted inventories, 
but later in the week trading re- 
turned to the dullness that has been 
prevalent since the first of the year. 
The brief flurry of buying at Phila- 
delphia soon subsided and trade re- 
turned to the light volume which has 
prevailed most of the time this crop 
year. Pittsburgh buyers also lost in- 
terest when mills withdrew their bar- 
gain quotations. 


CENTRAL STATES BUYERS 
AWAIT PRICE DECLINE 


Although flour business at Chicago 
was generally quiet, a slight improve- 
ment was reported by some brokers 
and mill agents. One or two round 
lot bookings were mdde, but most 
sales were for small quantities. Buy- 
ing took place when: price reductions 
were made, although bakers believe 
still further declines will be made. 


St. Louis mills report that sales con- 
sist of a few medium-sized purchases 
for shipment up to 120 days, with a 
scattering of one- and two-carlot 
bookings for 60-day shipment and the 
usual carlots for prompt shipment. 
Buyers are very cautious. Shipping 
instructions are fair. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
REMAINS DULL 


Southeastern states buyers contin- 
ue to hold to the sidlines and buying 
occurs only when there is actual 
need for supplies. The trade is not 
interested in making forward com- 
mitments and is content with fill-in 
purchases. New Orleans handlers re- 
port a slight improvement in buying 
interest, but it is confined to hard 
winters from the southwest. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
COMPETITIVE 

In the Pacific Northwest, trading 
at Seattle was reported extremely 
competitive for the light volume of 
domestic business available. Most 
buyers remain bearish and are hold- 
ing out for lower prices. Export in- 
terest is lacking. At Portland flour 
production is sharply curtailed be- 
cause of poor sales. Interior mills are 
closed, and larger plants are running 
at half to two thirds time. Domestic 
buyers are taking only hand-to- 
mouth quantities. Lower prices failed 
to stimulate business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 32,557 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,166,142 sacks, compared with 3,198,- 
699 in the previous week and 3,078,- 
720 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was_ 4,097,030 and three years ago 
3,577,342. Flour production increased 
5,000 sacks in the Northwest over a 
week ago, 9,000 in Buffalo and 2,000 
in the Central and Southeast, while 
production decreased 21,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and 28,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPLICATION POSTED 


KANSAS CITY—Notice has been 
posted of the application for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of 











Durum Granulars Trade Light as 


Macaroni Men 


The durum granulars situation 
shows little or no change from the 
dull and narrow activity of recent 
months. Eastern macaroni manufac- 
turers have had a fairly good domes- 
tic demand for packaged goods dur- 
ing the Lenten season to date, but 
they miss the former big export out- 
lets. They are not inclined to pur- 
chase granulars very far ahead, with 
the result that inventories are kept 
at barely working levels. 

Granulars prices are about steady 
with a week ago, at $5.20 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. Premiums for cash du- 
rum dipped a little last midweek, 
when receipts were fairly large, but 
firmed up later as supplies decreased. 
As compared with a week ago, the 
basis on fancy milling durum is 
steady at 19@20¢ over Minneapolis 
May. 

It is reported that a fair volume of 
recent receipts of durum has gone 
into terminal storage, but it is not 





Proceed Cautiously 


known whether this was loan wheat 
that had been held in country stor- 
age or free wheat moving from first 
hands. At any rate, open market of- 
ferings have been sufficient for daily 
milling requirements. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 19, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.25% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.20% @2.25% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.17% @2.24% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTP 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. 2 
No. ca- Pro- «- of ca- 
milis pacity duction pacity 
March 13-19 .. 10 222,000 171,928 77 
Previous week. 13 260,100 *170,635 66 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 263,176 103 
- Crop year 
. production 
July 1-March 19, 1949 .... -.+ 17,141,200 
July 1-March 20, 1948 .......... 9,068,590 


*Revised. 





March 22, 1949 


Trade of Pearsall Helms, of Cargill, 
Inc., on transfer of membership from 
Orville Fisher, also with the Cargill 
company. Mr. Helms is now in the 
Kansas City office of the company 
and Mr. Fisher in the Minneapolis 
office. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


URGENT DEMAND 
STRENGTHENS FEEDS 
Broad Inquiry Finds Offerings Light 


—Midds Also Show Firmness 
with Improved Demand 





A continued active demand for the 
very light offerings of bran boosted 
prices of the flaky offal again the 
past week. Inquiry seems to come 
from all directions and all types of 
buyers and the scant supplies are 
inadequate for all needs. Midds and 
red dog are stronger in sympathy 
with bran, ‘although some improve- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 214.4 as of 
March 15, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
190.2, off 4 points. 











ment is noted in demand from mixers 
and pig feeders. 

The spotty character of formula 
feed demand in the Northwest makes 
it difficult for mills to plan operations 
ahead, although most of them con- 
tinue optimistic on the future out- 
look for poultry and turkey feed busi- 
ness. Buying seems to come in spurts, 
reaching fairly good volume for a 
few days at a time. Almost as sud- 
denly, it tapers off. From this, it is 
apparent that most distributors are 
operating on a very conservative in- 
ventory basis, preferring to postpone 
ordering until they have an actual 
demand from feeders. 

Most of the spotty business is in 
poultry feeds, although dairy feeds 
are moving fairly well at times. Hog 
rations remain quiet. Hatcherymen 
report a large volume of early orders 
for chicks and poults and some indi- 
cate they could sell double their 
capacity. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,517 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,875 tons 
in the week previous and 47,845 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totals 2,078,- 
817 tons as compared with 2,176,880 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MORE GRAIN FOR HALIFAX 


TORONTO—Halifax grain eleva- 
tors are expected to handle consid- 
erably more of the 1948-49 wheat 
crop than during the previous year 
according to a statement by John 
Dickey, Liberal member of the House 
of Commons for Halifax. Mr. Dickey 
said that the Canadian Wheat Board 
has advised him that an estimated 
8,951,000 bu. of the prairie crop will 
pass through Halifax this year com- 
pared with 7,239,428 bu. for the 
1947-48 crop year and that federal 
agencies are making every effort to 
direct as much traffic as_ possible 
through Halifax. 
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May Wheat Unchanged; New 
Crop Deliveries Easy 


Market Under Complete Domination of CCC—March 1 Plant- 
ing Intentions Indicate Another Large Spring Wheat Acreage 


The wheat market remains under 
the complete domination of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and the up and 
down action of prices reflects the ac- 
tivity or inactivity of that agency 
in taking wheat for the export pro- 
grame The net result in the May de- 
livery is little or no change from 
a week ago. New crop deliveries are 
easier, however, reflecting the gener- 
al feeling that another huge crop is 
in the making and that foreign out- 
lets may taper off further. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
the leading markets March 21 were: 
Chicago—May $2.14@2.14%, July 
$1.87% @1.87%, September $1.87% @ 
1.87%, December $1.87%; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.08%, July $1.91; Kansas 
City—May $2.00% @2.01, July $1.785, 
September $1.78 5%. 


CCC Activities Reflected 


Each time the CCC raised its ex- 
port wheat bid the market registered 
firmness, but on March 21 prices 
slumped sharply when the CCC re- 
fused offers at the Gulf at 39¢ over 
May. Predictions that March 1 plant- 
ing intentions would show a large 
spring wheat acreage on top of a rec- 
ord-breaking winter wheat area were 
borne out after the close March 21, 
when the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said sprirfg wheat farmers 
had indicated a 1949 acreage of 20,- 
300,000. This compares with 19,588,- 
000 acres sown in 1948 and the 10- 
year average acreage of 18,319,000. 
Both durum and other spring types 
show an intended increase this year. 

Agreement of $1.80 bu. top on the 
International Wheat Pact was con- 
strued as bearish, as last year’s nego- 
tiations were on the basis of $2 bu. 
Disappearance of domestic wheat 
continues at a rapid rate, with 80 
million bushels reported to have been 
distributed during February. Other 
compilations indicate a carry-over 
of 1948 wheat of around 258 million 
bushels next July 1, but some market 
analysts predict that it will be 300 
million or more, with the CCC own- 
ing the bulk of it through loan de- 
faults. 


Spring Receipts Liberal 


Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals held of good volume with 1,719 
cars received at Minneapolis and 
1,598 at Duluth. Premiums on cash 
wheat averaged firmer, but widened 
their trading ranges within the vari- 
ous protein brackets. With CCC tak- 
ing all offerings up to 14% protein 
that could move via Duluth on con- 
tracts, South Dakota origins were 
neglected, and commercial trade bid 
down on wheat from this territory. 
The wider ranges also reflected the 
quantity of sick wheat present within 
"a given grade. On an. average, pre- 
miums up to 14% protein were 1@2¢ 
higher, while high protein lots were 
up about 4¢ compared with a week 
ago. Ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at 16@ 
2l¢ over May, which declined 1%¢ 
for the week. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein traded at 18@23¢ over; 13% pro- 
“tein 20@25¢ over; 14% protein 21@ 

~26¢ over; 15% protein 22@27¢ over, 
“and 16% protein 28@35¢ over May. 
Durum premiums continued to de- 
, cline, reflecting larger offerings and 
“a more selective mill demand. Top 
of the milling durum range was down, 


with Nos. 1 and 2 hard amber, fancy 
milling quality, trading at 18@20¢ 
over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, March 19: 

For Dry Sound Wheat ‘ 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ........ $2.25 % @2.30 

12.00% Protein .............. 2.27% @ 2.32% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.29% @ 2.34% 
14.00% Protein .....:........ 2.305% @ 2.35% 
15.00% Protein ............5. 2.315% @ 2.36% 
16.00% Protein .............. 2.385% @2.44% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Ne ee SERCO RIS A eras 1@ 3¢ 
a ee | RS PRE ee res | 2@ 7¢ 
Sey, BM iid and 6:0 0 ie bed Reeds oes 4@10¢ 
Pes OE bs Aiden se Sede d vase tasks 6@16¢ 


K. C. Premiums Sensitive 


During the current crop year where- 
in there is a known surplus of wheat 
and a large carry-over anticipated, 
the government support price of $2.24 
at Kansas City is taking on the ap- 
pearance of a ceiling rather than a 
floor. A rapid bulge in cash wheat 
values the past week sent prices 
quickly above the loan level March 
18-19, but a slower demand for the 
cash article March 21, plus increased 
liquidation of storage wheat, returned 
values to a point below the support 
price again. Throughout the week 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to be the guiding force behind 
the market. The agency’s bid in the 
Southwest was extended to 49¢ over 
Kansas City May for March delivery 
of warehouse receipts, Gulf basis, but 
was reduced by degrees to under 38¢ 
over on March 21. Cash wheat tum- 
bled right along with the decline in 
CCC bidding. No. 1 dark hard winter 
wheat rose from 19@19%¢ over May 
early in the week to the high point 
of 23@23%¢ over on March 19, only 
to fall back to 21¢ over on March 21. 
In the same respect, 12% protein 
advanced to 23@24¢ over before drop- 
ping back to 21@22¢ over on March 
21. Premiums for 13% protein reached 
23% @26%¢ over at the high point 
before declining 2¢ on March 21. Re- 
ceipts continued strong, but most of 
the cars were moving through on 
contract. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 19, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.26% @2,32% 


oto to 


No, 2 Dark and Hard....... 25% @2.32 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.:......* 2. 24% @2.31 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.23% @2.30 
Wa, DBO ons once std 6 vgs aces n ene 
No. 2 Red 2... ccc ccep esses, bate @2.34 
ef Pe ee +. 2.26% @2.33 
We 6, BE a kc tt ose Oat desc 2.25% @2.32 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
21 at $2.43@2.44, delivered Texas 
common points, with no. premiums 
for protein. Export demand was good, 
but milling demand was poor. ah 


Pacific Trading Dormant 

Virtually no trading occurred in 
the Pacific Northwest last week, as 
outlets continued extremely narrow. 
Mills were not in the market, except 
for small lots to fill in domestic re- 
quirements. There is no export busi- 
ness and with many of the’ smaller 
mills closed and the larger’ ones on 
sharply curtailed operations, demand 
was extremely light. Feed manufac- 
turers were buying ‘cheaper priced 
grain and using only small amounts 
of wheat. The CCC dropped its price 
to $2.23 and farmers withdrew en- 
tirely from the market..The -bulk- of 
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5 WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 

















Mar. 13-19, *Previous Mar. 14-20, Mar, 16-22, Mar. 17-23, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 _ 
SEE Shins cdpin td ontnae cvs 673,524 668,233 761,258 1,035,664 954,014 
| ree 1,215,481 1,236,026 1,252,378 1,542,015 1,295,896 
BUEN wean casecceeebvssdecses 459,814 450,981 277,664 501,497 517,724 
Central and Southeast .. a 538,244 536,657 531,450 645,305 477,091 
North Pacific Coast ............ 279,079 306,802 265,970 372,549 332,617 
WORMS oc civcncccccccsasvese 3,166,142 3,198,699 3,078,720 4,097,030 3,577,342 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week-— on July it 
March March March March 
13-19, Previous 14-20, 16-22, 17-23, March 19 March 20, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 65 64 69 101 89 27,979,706 33,655,091 
Southwest ...4.. 76 76 79 100 89 55,472,188 56,110,946 
Buffalo .......3. 76 74 46 83 86 20,155,884 19,431,751 
Central and 8S. E./ 69 69 75 $1 60 21,160,862 20,816,385 
No. Pacific Coast 74 79 73 114 92 12,778,955 12,407,444 
Totals ...... 71 72 72 96 86 137,547,595 142,421,617 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
= 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
6 pe Be = cous thaw , capacity output tivity 
March 13-19 . 381,360 220,195 58 
March 13-19 .... 408,720 298,946 73 Previous week 381.360 #222 603 58 
Previous week .. 408,720 309,952 76 Year ago : 378.360 263,401 70 
4 ‘ 2 265,971 7S Ge tae eres 4g rh 
Year ago .'...... 376,920 266, [Two years ago .. 360,360 355,312 99 
Two years ago .. 364,320 356,685 98 Five-year average .............005 73 
Five-year average ....+-...-+.++-> 76 ='Ten-year average .............+.0- 63 
Ten-year AVCTABS .....- rece eeaes 74 * Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
March 13-19 - 118,800 69,232 58 6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 67,130 57 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 91,878 77 March 13-19 .... 662,400 453,329 68 
Two years ago .. 118,800 121,929 103 Previous week .. 662,400 *446,204 67 
Five-year A@Verage ......eeceeneees 76 Year ago........ 666,600 466,107 70 
TON=-FORT AVOTETS. 6 ooo ie ices ccsivcce 71 Two years ago .. 667,800 680,352 102 
PAVOrPORS. DVGTEDS  scccvacsveececes 68 
Salina Ten-year average ............0s0es 60 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- *Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity BUFFALO 
March 13-19 - 100;200 91,915 91 6-day week Flour Pct, ac- 
Previous week ... 100,200 87,620 87 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 100,200 $8,518 88 March 13-19 .... 606,000 459,814 76 
Two years ago .. 100,200 92,905 93 Previous week .. 606,000 *450,981 74 
Five-year average .........6eeeeee 84 Year ago ....... 601,200 277,664 46 
TDOMsFORS GVETARS occcccccccccceves 83 Two years ago .. 601,200 501,497 83 
Five-year AV@TABE .... cece cecsces 72 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Ten-year average .............000. 72 


City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 13-19 ....1,001,400 755,388 75 
Previous week* .1,001,400 771,324 77 
-.. 2 ery 964,680 806,011 84 
Two years ago .. 953,280 970,496 102 
Five-year average .........ceeeees $1 
Ten-year. average ............0005- 73 

*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
‘ capacity output _ tivity 
March 13-19 - 780,964 538,244 69 
Previous week .. 780,964 *636,657 69 
Oe GO | iii 60%5.2 709,866 531,450 75 
Two years ago .. 791,786 645,305 $1 
Five-year average ................ 70 
DOR-FORP QVOTARBO ossccciicdsccecce 65 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 13-19 .... 243,000 180,283 74 
Previous week .. 243,000 *204,374 84 
Year ago ....... 223,320 159,759 72 
Two years ago .. 193,320 220,164 114 
PEVO"PORE BVGGESS “okies scccccvcses 78 
Ten-year average ..........-es000. 72 
*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 13-19 .... 146,400 98,796 67 
Previous week .. 146,400 102,428 70 
Year ago ....... 140,010 106,211 76 
Two years ago .. 134,200 152,385 114 
WEVO*FORP  BVOTAMS 0.00. ccdsedssces 83 
Ten-year AVeTAGE ....... 06sec eceee 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and 8st. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——,. -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date erode 


ction to date 


March 13-19 . 24,613 1,136,843 12,995 536,160 8,909 405,814 46,517 2,078,817 
Previous week .125,029 412,844 19,002 46,875 

Two weeks ago. 27,013 13,216 9,840 50,069 

990 wii vewioae. 25,361 1,142,040 14,021 650,220 8,463 384,620 47,845 2,176,880 
| Eee ee ee 31,226 1,050,971 19,852 652,686 10,820 363,016 61,898 2,066,673 
ET ace © vio pipe é 20,086 1,003,186 14,787 668,957 8,025 400,582 42,898 2,072,725 
Bhs ge odie’ hee 26,611 927,868 16,679 613,184 9,376 370,276 52,666 1,911,327 
Five-yr. average 25,579 1,052,182 15,667 622,241 9,119 384,862 50,365 2,059,285 


*Principal mils. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills, tRevised. 





the wheat remaining will go to the 
government April 30, unless the mar- 
‘ket goes up to around $2.30@2.31 bu. 
Many farmers want a nickel over the 
loan price in order to make a profit. 
In some areas as much as 85% of 
the. wheat is under loan. : Consider- 
able reséeding will be necessary: in 
the Pacific Northwest as a result: of 
the. cold, freezing. weather. Damage 


is extensive in some areas, but not so 
heavy in others. In the Palouse coun- 
try, no damage of consequence oc- 
curred; Some sections of the Walla 
Walia and Pendleton areas were hurt 
pretty badly. Good seed is scarce and 
Montana wheat is being sown in some 

areas. The over-all crop condition is 
good, showever, with a large acreage 
in winter wheat. 
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Flax Supports at 
a 
90% of April 1 
e ’ Pea 

Parity Announced 

WASHINGTON—The price of 1949 
crop flaxseed will be supported . at 
90% of the April 1, 1949, farm parity 
price, Minneapolis basis, the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture announced 
March 21, Chicago, Duluth and Port- 


land, Ore., prices will be supported - 


at the Minneapolis basis. 

At San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the support will be 15¢ over the fore- 
going points. Fredonia, Kansas, will 
be. 25¢ below Minneapolis and Corpus 
Christi and Houston, Texas, will be 
30¢ under. Minneapolis. 

County support prices will reflect 
the terminal basis, less freight and 
handling charges. Support prices for 
No. 2 flaxseed will be 5¢ bu. less 
than No. 1 grade and lower grades 
will not be supported. 

The program will involve producer 
loans, purchase agreements and pur- 
chases only from producers in the 
following Texas counties: 

Aransas, Atascosa, Bee, Boxer, 
Blanco, Caldwell, Calhoun, Cameron, 
Comal, DeWitt, Goliad, Gonzales, 
Guadalupe, Hays, Jackson, Jim Wells, 
Karnes, Kleberg, Lavaca, Lee, Live 
Oak, Matagorda, Nueces, Refugio, 
San Patricio, Travis, Victoria, Whar- 
ton, Willacy, Wilson and Zavala. 

The early announcement is to cover 
the planting of the Texas flax crop. 
Last year a temporary price support 
provision was announced for the 
southwestern flax crop in advance 








F. H. Ludington 


HONORED FOR SERVICE—Mem- 
bers of the Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn. 
honored F. H. Ludington, president 
of Chase Bag Co., for his three years 
of service to the association upon 
the occasion of his retirement from 
the office of president of TBMA. The 
organization adopted a _ resolution 
read in part: “The efforts of Francis 
H. Ludington have resulted in bene- 
fits not only to the members of this 
association and the industry, but to 
all associated business groups, both 
eustomers and suppliers, and through 
them, the piitlic of this country.” 
Mr, Ludington was. presented with a 
wrist watch also. Homer V. Howe, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was elected to 
succeed as president. 
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of the June:1 parity calculation date. 

If April 1 parity is not much dif- 
ferent than Feb. 15 parity, the 1949 
flax support level would figure around 
$3.75 bu., Minneapolis basis. 

The 1948 flaxseed support prices 
were as follows: Minneapolis $6, Du- 
luth $6, Los Angeles $6.25, San Fran- 
cisco $6.25, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$5.80, Houston, Texas, $5.80, Fredo- 
nia, Kansas, $5.85, Portland, Ore., $6. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS 
REPORTS SALES UP 


—~<>— 
Net Profit Set at $7,277,727, Com- 
pared with $8,119,349 a Year 
Previous 


NEW YORK—Net sales. of’ Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries op- 
erating in the U.S. were $283,616,094 
for 1948, as compared with $276,- 
131,392 in 1947, an increase of 2.7%, 
according to an announcement by 
Joel S. Mitchell, president. 

Consolidated net profit, after taxes, 
was $7,277,727, equivalent after pay- 
ment of preferred dividends, to $2.05 
a share on the 3,174,527 shares of 
common stock. On the same basis, 
consolidated net profit for 1947 was 
$8,119,349, or $2.32 a share after pre- 
ferred dividends. 

The 1948 earnings were reported 
after year-end inventory write-downs 
totaling approximately $870,000. 

Sales of subsidiaries operating out- 
side the U.S., translated into U.S. dol- 
lars, totaled $30,175,670, and combined 
profit from operations, after provi- 
sion for foreign and U.S. income taxes 
thereon but before exchange revalua- 
tions, was $2,055,433. Dividends re- 
ceived from such subsidiaries totaled 
$1,231,735 in 1948, as compared to 
$1,474,842 in 1947. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND FLOUR 
PRICE LIKELY TO DROP 


TORONTO—tThe effect of confed- 
eration on flour prices is causing some 
concern in Newfoundland. Flour is 
now selling at the world price set by 
the Canadian Wheat-Board, but this 
is due for a big drop when Newfound- 
land becomes the 10th Canadian prov- 
ince April 1. Flour then will be un- 
der price control as in other parts 
of Canada. 

Dealers are not anxious to be 
caught with large stocks of the high- 
priced flour and, as agents have been 
buying from hand-to-mouth for some 
time, there is danger that there 
may be a flour famine in some sec- 
tions of the island. 

Freight rates remain as a large 
question mark as far as business men 
are concerned, since the new rates for 
the new province have not been an- 
nounced. Imports have dropped con- 
siderably in recent weeks as import- 
ers wait for duty-free shipments after 
March 31. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNEVEN LOADING AFFECTS 
PRICES PAID FOR GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS — Uneven loading 
of grain shipped from country eleva- 
tors to terminals in Minneapolis has 
an adverse effect on the price 
paid for much of the other grain com- 
ing in, according to M..J. Johnson, 
federal grain inspection supervisor. 

Mr. Johnson's statement was made 
following the recent announcement 
that citations had been issued against 
three Minnesota elevators for. al- 
leged uneven loading of flax, resulting 

















in misgrading by state inspectors. 
Named in- the orders were the Mor- 
ris (Minn.) Cooperative Elevator; the 
Farmers, Cooperative Elevator Assn., 
Norcross, Minn., and the Kerkhoven 
(Minn.) Grain Co. 

Hearings which preceded issuance 
of the citations brought out testimony 
which indicated that each of 18 box- 
cars shipped by the three country 
elevators contained an underlayer of 
flaxseed on the bottom of each car 
that was heavily mixed with inferior 
dockage material. A larger quantity 
of relatively clean flaxseed covered 
this. The inspectors originally. graded 
the flaxseed as No. 1 with dockage 
ranging from 5 to 15%. After the un- 
even loading had been discovered, 
it was testified, reinspection and 
grading showed that the dockage 
ranged from 10 to 37%. 

“An overwhelming majority of the 
country elevators load grain evenly 
and properly whenever a boxcar is 
shipped,” Mr. Johnson said. “How- 
ever, Minneapolis grain buyers take 
a loss on the few cars that come in 
misgraded as the result of uneven 
loading.” 

Mr. Johnson said that samplers and 
inspectors have been instructed to 
exercise special care to detect any 
further cases of uneven loading. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the re- 
search committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers will be held at 
Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, March 
24-25. R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, and chairman 
of the research committee of the 
AOM, said that time will be allotted 
to any manufacturer of milling ma- 
chinery or equipment who expresses 
a desire to confer with the com- 
mittee. 

The meeting will be the final gath- 
ering for the committee prior to the 
organization’s annual convention 
which will be held at Toronto May 
22-26. 

Members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Durham, are: Carl W. 
Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston, Texas; Harold O. Ols- 
by, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill.; L. C. Robinson, Colorado Mill & 
Elevator Co., Denver; R. R. Brother- 





March 22, 1949. 
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FOURTH CLASS RATES SET 
FOR TOTE BINS 


SEATTLE — The Western Trunk 
Lines Classification Committee has 
awarded fourth class rates on -used 
returned Tote bins with a 5,000-Ib. 
minimum, according to Tote: Engin- 
eering, Inc., Seattle. “This will give 
bakers and mills a definite figure to 
consider in connection with the use 
of the Tote system,” C. K. Wiggins, 
vice president and general manager 
of the firm, has announced. 

e 


ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn.; R. O. Pence, Kansas State Co!- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas; J. L. Cham- 
berlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and George Tesarek, Quak- 
er Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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JEWISH DIETARY LAWS 
EXPLAINED TO CHEMISTS 


NEW YORK—tThe background and 
meaning of Jewish dietary laws and 
their effect on modern living was 
discussed by Joseph Jacobs, Joseph 
Jacobs, Inc., New York; before a 
joint meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists and the New York Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here recently. 

The speaker reviewed the Biblical 
story of Moses and explained the 
fundamental Jewish laws which are 
still in effect today. Throughout the 
address, Mr. Jacobs stressed that 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of 
foods were of primary importance 
and that current dietary laws are 
still based on these factors. 

The April meeting of the New 
York Section will feature an address 
on “Spot Fumigants and Insecti- 
cides’ by Charles Clark, General 
Foods Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREPARED BAKING MIXES 
CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM TOPIC 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Holton of 
the Holton Co., Chicago, will discuss 
prepared baking mixes at a luncheon 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Andrews 
Hotel March 25. Mr. Holton was for- 
merly associated with the Quarter- 
master Corps Food and Container In- 
stitute in Chicago. 

















Holland Inquires 


for April-June 


Flour Needs; Norway in Market 


Early expansion of export flour 
sales was indicated this week by the 
entrance of The Netherlands into the 
market for April-June import require- 
ments and the imminent prospect of 
a revival of business with Italy and 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Last week’s export flour purchases 
were limited to business with Norway, 
which acquired a total of 4,000 long 
tons, wheat equivalent, on two sep- 
arate. occasions. Norwegian import- 
ers booked approximately 3,000 long 
tons, wheat equivalent, of .70% ash 
flour March 15. at $3.95@4.10 jutes, 
Gulf. Two days later the remainder 
of the second quarter allocation was 
acquired on a basis of $4.20 jutes, 
New York. 

Cables from Dutch importers were 
received by mills over the past week- 
end, entertaining offers of .70% ash 





flour. Mills submitted quotations 
March 22. Early estimates of the 
amount of flour which The Nether- 
lands will buy for April-June ranged 
between 200,000 and 250,000 sacks. 


“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHESTER W. PERSHING 
RESIGNS BOARD POST 


KANSAS CITY—The resignation 
of Chester W. Pershing as assistant 
secretary of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade was announced this wee x. 
Mr. Pershing, who has held the posi- 
tion for 25 years, is retiring because 
of ill health. 

Effective April 1 Miss Anne H. 
Karges will become assistant secre- 
tary. She has been secretary to Wal- 
ter R. Scott, executive vieé president 
and secretary of the board for.many 
years. J. G. Hager will become office 
manager. 
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“I LANDED BROKE, NOW THIS IS MINE!...GOD BLESS AMERICA!” 


He came to this country with nothing. Now he owns many acres of 
rich productive land worth thousands of dollars. 

“‘What’s so unusual about that?’’, you may ask. ‘““There are lots 
of folks right in our neighborhood who started from scratch and 
became prosperous farmers!”’ 

Oh! But it is unusual. It’s so unusual that the idea is in danger. 
Ask most any man who comes from abroad today. Ask why he left. 
He fled slavery. He fled a land of “isms’’ where a government 
controlled his life, his very thinking, where he was told what to do 
and where there was no hope of calling anything his own. 

There are those who would have this “‘ism” thinking take the 
place of our free American incentive plan—the very plan that has 
made America great. They would substitute slavery for a plan 
where every American, for his type of work, has the highest standard 
of living in the world. They would take away your right to dream 
and work and own. 


OFFICES IN 


© CARGILL, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 


It is the incentive system that has built America’s fine farms—and 
the great businesses that sérve you. Cargill is such a business. No 
political power makes anyone deal with us. We have to work for 
your business—perfecting better and more economical methods of 
handling grain—developing better seed-strains for you to grow— 
building better feeds for your livestock and poultry. 

You benefit, we benefit, everyone benefits under our free 
American incentive plan. Let’s keep it that way. Let’s protect 
the greatest plan on earth from the distorted “ism” thinkers. 
Let’s keep on saying, “God Bless America!” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 
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LONDON — Observers closely in 
touch with socialist circles in Britain 
are now of the opinion that the Labor 
Party will not propose any far-reach- 
ing plans for the nationalization of 
the food trades in their election pro- 
gram, scheduled for publication dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

In submitting their proposals to the 
electorate, in preparation for the 
general election in 1950, the chiefs of 
the party have decided that a policy 
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Labor Party Expected to Skip 
Food Nationalization Proposal 


of consolidation of their present gains 
will find more favor than one involv- 
ing radical changes in the commer- 
cial world. 

It is understood that the main 
center of opposition to complete na- 
tionalization of the flour industry and 
other food trades is provided by the 
cooperative movement which consid- 
ers that control may be most effi- 
ciently exercised through large con- 
sumer organizations such as their 


BIGGER AND 
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GRAIN CROPS |. 
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own. Economists have also pointed 
out that state control of the food in- 
dustries would be too complicated to 


. work effectively. 


Accordingly, the view held in trad- 
ing and political circles is that so- 
cialist reforms will be limited to some 
government intervention in the dis- 
tribution and sale of foodstuffs with 
the object of reducing prices and the 
cost of living. The socialists are un- 
derstood to consider that food mar- 
keting and retail distribution will pro- 
vide useful fields for introducing 
economy in costs and that by cutting 
out intermediate profits between the 
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Call For More and More Storage 


America’s record-breaking grain crops have 
created serious problems in safe, economical 
storage and handling. Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks are helping to solve this problem 
for many elevator and mill owners. 


speedy erection, sturdy construction, fire- 
safety and weather-tightness of Butler tanks 
are features which give extra advantages 
over other types of storage facilities. 












The 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 


7491 £. 13th Street, Kansas City 3, Missouri, or 
991 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. XX P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, California 


Send complete Information on Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 


Plan well ahead for your future storage to 
assure time for delivery and erection. 


Write today for complete information and 
place your orders early. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
RICHMOND, CALIF. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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producer and the consumer, prices 
can be lowered substantially. 


Flour Control Threatened 


In view of the reported attitude 
of the socialists, some British traders 
are now expecting a revival of the 
proposals made by the Lucas commit- 
tee on agricultural marketing 15 
months ago. These prososals were the 
subject of spirited protests by the 
flour and animal feed trades last year, 
and the opposition aroused caused the 
government to withdraw the plans, 
although the prospects of proceeding 
at a later date were mentioned. 

If the Labor Party is returned to 
power next year under a new man- 
date from the electors, it is possible 
that the Lucas scheme will be re- 
vived. The result of this may be that 
the flour trade, in common with other 
basic food trades, may be controlled 
by a system of commodity boards or 
commissions with statutory powers 
to handle the distribution of particu- 
lar food commodities from producer 
to consumer. 

The opposition conservative party, 
however, stresses the greater advan- 
tage of lower costs through comp ti- 
tive free enterprise, and it is ex- 
pected that this will provide a major 
plank in their election platform. 
Financial losses incurred by those 
industries now subject to state con- 
trol will be pinpointed and brought 
to the attention of voters. 


Want Free Market 


The British flour millers are anx- 
ious to see the retention of a free 
market in wheat. In a memorandum 
on the subject, prepared in May, 1948, 
the National Association of British & 
Irish Millers submitted that the prin- 
ciple of a free market was absolutely 
necessary and that in such a market 
wheat would find its own level, thus 
allowing millers to buy at the world 
price and compete successfully with 
imported flour. 

They also stressed that the devel- 
opment of the home milling trade and 
the attaining of maximum produc- 
tion in Britain was extremely desir- 
able from the agricultural point of 
view as the by-products of flour mill- 
ing provided valuable animal feed 
and contributed to the increased pro- 
duction of home produced agricultural 
food products. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA MEMBERS TO VOTE 
ON BY-LAW AMENDMENT 


CHICAGO—A meeting of members 
of the American Bakers Assn. has 
been called for 10 a.m. April 6 to 
consider and vote on a proposed by- 
law amendment, Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
Minn., ABA chairman, has announced. 

The proposed amendment, which 
has been approved by the ABA board 
of governors, would reduce the re- 
quired number of meetings of the 
board of governors and ABA execu- 
tive committee from four to two an- 
nually. Additional meetings could »e 
held if necessary, it was pointed out. 

Proxy forms have been sent to ill 
members for their use if they are un- 
able to attend the meeting. 
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RAPIDAN ELEVATOR BURNS 
RAPIDAN, MINN.—A $27,000 fire 

last week destroyed a grain elevator 

here and for a time threatened the 
community. The elevator, 
owned by the Hubbard & Palmer Co., 

Mankato, contained about 9,000 bu. 

grain as well as feed mill equipment. 

The loss was estimated by Norman 

Fitzgerald, manager of the firm. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


| 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
E> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
i. \ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : 
» CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR . 
— BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
| a DEALERS IN 
: ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE +» WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTt1z, v.s.a. Ke OE re a 
Domestic and Export Millers ERCHANT MILLERS 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK C1Ty ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


e 


““THE FLOUR SUPKEME” 








Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 120%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 





MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bed 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Feed Industry Show 
Almost Sold Out 
of Exhibit Space 


MILWAUKEE—tThe National Feed 
Industry Show is approaching a com- 
plete sellout, co-managers David K. 
Steenbergh and Eldon H. Roesler, 
Milwaukee, reported recently. 

The interest in this first National 
Feed Industry Show, to be held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium June 6-8, has 
necessitated arrangements for a hous- 
ing bureau to handle the crowd, the 
managers state. 

‘Hotel Schroeder, which is head- 
quarters,-has been sold out for sev- 
efal weeks. However, arrangements 
were made with .J.. Alvin Monroe, 
manager of the convention bureau for 
the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, to guarantee accommodations 
for all who want them. ‘Mr. Monroe 
advises that any persons who cannot 
obtain hotel accommodations should 
write directly to him at the Conven- 
tion Bureau, Milwaukee. Association 
of Commerce, 611 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis., and he will see that 
that are assigned adequate facilities 
for the period of the show. 

The slogan for the event, “See the 
Feed Industry Under One Roof,’ real- 
ly means what it says. All types of 
feed equipment, ingredients, formula 
feeds—in fact, everything that a feed 
man may need or sell—will be shown. 
It will be a chance to impress key 
men in feed organizations with the 
immense growth and potential in the 
feed industry, officials point out. 

The slogan will be put on show 
stickers which soon will be distributed 
to exhibitors. The stickers, designed 
to be used on letters and envelopes 
will advertise this slogan along with 
the date and place of the show. 

The managers of the show ask that 
any firms which want exhibit space 
contact them immediately by letter, 
wire or phone at the National Feed 
Industry Show, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis., telephone West 
3-3690. 
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IMPERIAL 



















HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 


sistently dependable. 





























The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED * 
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GENERAL MILLS MARKETS 
TWO NEW CAKE MIXES 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has begun marketing two new 
_products. One is a devil’s food cake 
mix and the other is called “Party- 
cake Mix,” a product which makes 
white, yellow or spice cake. These 








_WALL~ ROGALSKY / MIL LLING CO. 


a eyed: new mixes are being marketed in 
only a few areas now but national 
distribution is expected this summer. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 





Kansas in 
cAn Independent Hill 
MILLING 





ELLINWOOD, KAN AS 


























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—== 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
































Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 










Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 














PERCE . wenr * 
sae PAGS 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 














OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Pere 
GSA 
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A Complete Flour Service 





ae 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


* 
* 
* 
. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








American Ace 
| —A very fine, short, 
_ Strong patent milled 


in One of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


~ J. GC. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 














a The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 














g Kansas City, Kon. 
33 Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
fs New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 








ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% A 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 


—_ Western King Four 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 
years this Famous brand has earned 
atop position among bakery flours. 
The reason is simple . . . it is 
consistent adherence to top qual- 
ity standards from wheat selection 


to final packaging. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
WICHITA 44 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 














SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


T ado Milling & Elevator ¢ 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE | 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "n'Y:° 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 








a 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

































PACKAGING CARE—Flour and other vital, easily dam- 
aged foods are placed in an inner carton to protect them, 
for the control of breakage is one of CARE’s prime con- 
cerns. Ten minutes are required for these packages to 
travel the assembly line to the waiting ships. 


package, 
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END OF THE LINE—The expressions on the faces of 
this Italian family speak for themselves as the CARE 
containing seven pounds of flour, 
at the Italian village of Spigno Saturnia. CARE pack- 
ages require 400,000 Ib. flour monthly. 


arrives 


Flour Is Vital in Feeding the Hungry 


PHILADELPHIA—Loading of the 8 
millionth CARE package aboard a ship 
here recently served as a reminder 
that this non-profit agency, whose 
full name is Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc., is 
an important buyer of flour in its 
task of supplying relief goods to war- 
torn countries. 

Food packages account for ap- 
proximately 90% of the total boxes 
shipped, and each of these contains 
either 2 or 7 lb. flour, depending up- 
on its destination. 

Overseas health and government 
officials have recommended that the 
components of the food parcels vary 
according to the normal diets of the 
individual countries. However, it is 
further testimony to the importance 
of bread as a world foodstuff that 
flour is outweighed in only the Orien- 
tal package (2 lb. vs. 5 Ib. of rice). 
In all others, no single item is 
heavier. 

The unit CARE designates as its 
standard food shipment contains 2 
lb. flour. A similar amount goes into 
the British type. In the Italian, Greek 
and Kosher packages, the allotment 
of flour is 7 Ib. 

CARE officials point out that the 
standard package weighs 22% Ib., 
contains 42,649 calories in an assort- 
ment which, in addition to the flour, 
includes 1 lb. each of beef in broth, 
steak and kidney, lard, apricot pre- 
serves, honey, raisins, chocolate; 2 
lb. each of margarine, sugar, whole 
milk powder, coffee, rice; % Ib. 
“Prem”; % Ib. each of egg powder, 
bacon, liver loaf, corned beef’ loaf 
and 12 oz. of soap. 

All of these commodities are pur- 
chased in bulk, a policy which per- 
mits the agency to effect consider- 
able savings. A recent survey showed 
the contents of the standard pack- 
age at current retail prices would 
cost $10.55. With an additional $1 
packaging charge and $2.90 parcel 
post the total would be $14.45, as 
against CARE’s price of $10. 


Blockade Causes Price Hike 
The Russian blockade of Berlin in 
the Soviet’s cold war tactics has 
caused CARE to make its first price 


revision though. For the duration of 
the air-lift, parcels for the German 
city are boosted to $12.50, the extra 
$2.50 defraying the extra plane 
transportation charge. 

All food package items are shipped 
from their manufacturers in various 
parts of the US. to a local pier, 
where delivery of 15 carloads and 20 
truckloads of supplies can be handled 
daily. 

A modern assembly line turns out 
26 packages per minute, seven hours 
a day, five days per week. Each 
worker has piled before him the item 
he feeds into the CARE cartons as 
they pass on a conveyor. First, the 
“breakable” items like sugar, flour, 
rice, raisins, chocolate, etc., are put 
in a smaller inner carton. This in 
turn, is placed into a larger one to 
be surrounded by meats, coffee and 
other canned goods. The second car- 
ton is then placed into a waterproof 
outer carton, bound with steel straps. 

From start to finish, it takes CARE 
food packages 10 minutes to travel 
the assembly line, ready for loading 





SUPERMARKET PUSHBASKETS 
ARE NEW AD MEDIUM 


NEW YORK—A unique type of 
advertising has been tested recently 
in 10 Westchester County supermar- 
kets and gives promise of develop- 
ing into a new medium. It is operat- 
ed by Basket Advertising, Inc., un- 
der the trade mark of “Baskad,” and 
the company leases space on the 
pushcart baskets used in self-service 
stores. This, in turn, is leased to 
national and regional food advertis- 
ers who want to push their products 
at point of sale. Tests by national 
advertisers show an average sales 
gain of 58% in units and 37.8% in 
dollars during testing time, com- 
pared with 5.6% for all dry groceries 
in the same period. The first exten- 
sive use of this medium will be made 
in Binghamton, N.Y., where 82% of 
all supermarkets will use it. Other 
large cities will soon have “Bask- 
ads”—the service will be extended 
all over the country as rapidly as 
possible. 





on ships which come right alongside 
to take the finished parcels to Eu- 
rope and the Orient. 


Maintains 600 Warehouses 


The agency maintains some 600 
warehouses scattered through 15 
foreign countries where stockpiles 
are built up to service orders as re- 
ceived at CARE outlets in America. 
The New York office airmails the 
order to the warehouse nearest the 
consignee, thereby guaranteeing de- 
livery within a few days as against 
the much longer period which would 
elapse were the packages not 
shipped from here until paid for. 

All CARE food parcels are as- 
sembled in Philadelphia. A month’s 
delivery of supplies includes 400,000 
Ib. each of powdered milk, coffee, 
sugar, flour and rice; 200,000 Ib. 
each of chocolate, raisins, corn beef 
and liver loaf mixtures, honey and 
preserves; 100,000 Ib. egg powder and 
80,000 Ib. soap. 

Joseph N. Weaver, warehouse su- 
perintendent here, says that in the 
past 18 months more than 23 million 
lb. flour have left the-local port in 
CARE packages. 
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FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO DISCUSS BREAK-EVEN 


KANSAS CITY—A timely discus- 
sion on “The Break-Even Point” will 
be held at. the March 25 meeting of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. at 
the Hotel Continental in Kansas City. 
Guest speaker will be G. Murray 
Ross, president, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas. Milo Straney, 
also of American Flours, Inc., will 
lead the discussion. 

The objective of the meeting will 
be to furnish every mill accountant 
with the fundamental factors to de- 
termine, beforehand, the probable 
results of certain specific manage- 
ment decisions as to continuous op- 
eration, partial operation, temporary 
or permanent shutdown of flour mills. 

The following questions will be dis- 
cussed: (1) What is the most eco- 
nomical percentage of operation? (2) 
What margin above net material costs 
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will produce a break-even point at 
most economical per cent of opera- 
tion? (3) What additional margin 
above net material costs will be nec. 
essary to break-even at any less eco. 
nomical per cent of operation? (4) 
Should the necessary quantity of 
flour be sold at the necessary margin 
to break-even at any given per cent 
of operation, and how much additional 
flour can be sold at a smaller margin 
and yet break-even? 

The meeting will begin promptly 
at 9:45 am. A large crowd of ac- 
countants as well as representatives 
of mill management is expected to 
attend. 
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AIB By-Laws 
Amended at 
Special Meeting 


CHICAGO — Proposed changes in 
the by-laws of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking were approved ai a 
special meeting of members of the 
institute here March 5. Purpose of 
the amendments was “(1) to provide 
for an executive vice president who 
will be a full-time, paid officer of the 
institute to be its executive officer 
and (2) to make sure that the min- 
ority directors have the complete 
representation it was intended they 
should.” 
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WARMER WEATHER REVEALS 
PACIFIC WHEAT DAMAGE 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—“Dur- 
ing the period of coldest weather the 
past winter much of the wheat acre- 
age, especially in the lower lands of 
Washington and Oregon, was bare of 
snow so the soil froze to a depth of 
from two to three feet under tem- 
peratures below zero,” says the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. “When the 
ground began to thaw out there was 
plenty of surface moisture and much 
of the winter wheat had a thrifty ap- 
pearance. Now, however, with the 
surface beginning to dry out more 
and more winter damage is apparent. 

“The extent of that injury cannot 
be fully determined for some days yet 
but, in our opinion, a large acreage, 
possibly 30% to 40% of the whole 
area, will need to be resown. That 
will not make a great deal of differ- 
ence in the soft white wheat, for a 
similar variety will be sown in the 
spring and while it is not likely to 
make as good a yield as winter wheat, 
the spring sown crop usually makes 4 
good account of itself. 

“The wheat on the higher eleve- 
tions had a good snow covering 
throughout the winter and its condi- 
tion is reported as good.” 
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J. G. TAGGART NAMED 

WINNIPEG—J. G. Taggart, fo- 
mer director of Agricultural Servic: , 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawz, 
has been named deputy minister of 
agriculture for Canada. He was for- 
merly chairman of the Meat Board, 
and was foods administrator for the 
Prices Board during the war. He 
succeeds Dr. G. S. H. Barton, who 
held the post of deputy minister of 
agriculture for 16 years. Dr. Barton 
has a new assignment, that of spe- 
cial assistant to the agricultural min- 
ister, with a roving job of represent- 
ing Canada abroad at conferences 
and meetings of jnternational or 
ganizations. 
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MILLERS OF THE ROOT RIVER 
VALLEY—Margaret Snyder, in her 
admirable history of Chatfield, a pio- 
heer town of the Root River Valley 
in southeastern Minnesota (“The 
Chosen Valley,” W. W. Norton, N.Y.), 
has much to say of the mills and 
millers of that region, which is re- 
markable for having supported at 
one time 35 gristmills. The Root Riv- 
er, with its three branches, drains 
an area about 60 miles long and half 
as wide. 

Many names renowned in Minne- 
sota milling figure in the history of 
the Root River Valley, and Miss 
Snyder mentions several of the most 
notable ones—Cussons, Kaercher, 
Pavlish, Dickson, Stewart, Preston, 
Culver. Miss Snyder does not, of 
course, attempt to present a milling 
history of the whole valley. 

+ * * 

Adolph Pavlish escaped from the 
bondage of an apprenticeship to a Bo- 
hemian miller and fled to America at 
the age of 17. He helped with the 
building of one of Chatfield’s mills. 

ok * * 


When Samuel Dickson arrived in 
Chatfield in the early fifties he went 
right to work on the building of a 
mill with stone quarried from a near- 
by hillside. He imported a millwright 
from Galena—Norman K. Culver. 
Dickson had little difficulty persuad- 
ing farmers to bring in their wheat to 
him rather than hauling it 40 or 50 
miles to Winona, the nearest steam- 
ship and rail head. 

“The mill,” writes the author, “was 
a center of interest, partly from the 
immemorial fascination of the mill- 
ing process itself, partly from the 
salt and eccentric character of the 
miller whom Dickson had engaged.” 

* * * 


This was John Kaercher—widely 
known in his day as “Honest John,” 
a name frequently seen in The North- 
western Miller of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’s closing quarter. John was from 
Alsace-Lorraine, and his broad Alsa- 
tian speech was an entertainment in 
itself. Kaercher soon embarked in mill- 
ing on his own account. He bought a 
mill at Troy, a few miles down the road 
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This snapshot, taken in 1940, pre- 
sents to us Jackson G. Cussons, who 
is referred to in the adjacent com- 
ment, and his one-time younger asso- 
ciate, F. L. Peck, now head miller 
in the Pillsbury mill at Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mr. Peck went to work in the Cus- 
sons mill at Stewartville, Minn., when 
he was 17. Before that, as a school- 
boy, he had been a part time em- 
ployee. The mill then (around 1906) 
had two water wheels, one to drive 
the 75-bbl. flour mill and the other 
to drive the feed mill. It was, Mr. 
Peck says, one of the best small mills 
in Minnesota. A glimpse of the ware- 
house is to be seen in the back- 
ground. This building is still standing, 
but the mill was dismantled about 
two years ago. 





to Winona, and at one time owned 
and operated three others within 12 
miles of Chatfield. One of these he 
built in 1854 at Preston. He was, in 
fact, the town’s founder. He named 
it after his millwright, Luther Pres- 
ton. Later he built a mill at Clear 
Grit, near Preston, and bought Dick- 
son’s Chatfield mill. 

Honest John’s success in milling 
was washed out in wheat specula- 
tion, and we find him ultimately in 
the Dakotas, where some say he 
died, though others have it that he 
came to the end of his tether out 
west somewhere, probably in Oregon. 
Aaron, one of his sons, also was a 
miller, and his granddaughter, Grace 
Kaercher Davis, is clerk of Minne- 
sota’s Supreme Court. 


Kaercher’s place in Dickson’s mill 
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at Chatfield was taken in 1861 by 
James Marsar Cussons, a young Eng- 
lishman who settled down there after 
nine years of adventurous wander- 
ing up and down and across the con- 
tinent. He had worked in many mills 
during those first years in America, 
for he was son and grandson of mill- 
ers in England and had uncles and 
cousins beyond number who were in 
that trade. He reached America when 
he was 18. His first job was in a 
mill at Oswego, N.Y. Soon he moved 
on westward, working in half a dozen 
other mills on the way. One day he 


‘came by chance to Canal Dover in 


Ohio, and to the mill of John Colton, 
who seven years before had migrated 
from Cussons’ own village in England. 
There he spent a winter, dressing 
stones for the mill and “losing his 
heart to the miller’s lovely daughter.” 
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We must pause here for something 
current and collateral. Samuel Col- 
ton, John’s brother, was the grand- 
father of Edwin M. Colton of the 
Colton Economic Service in Minne- 
apolis—himself with a boyhood asso- 
ciation with milling in Ohio and with 
a continuing interest in the milling 
industry which manifests itself in 
important associational work. Ed's 
father and his father’s brother also 
were millers. They ran a mill at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, between 1868 and 
1922. 

a * * 

James Marsar Cussons took Ann 
Colton, his bride, to England to cele- 
brate his coming of age on March 13, 
1855. Returning, he went from one 
milling venture to another until 1561, 
when he found Chatfield and krew 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Gristmill Built by John Kaercher on 


the Root River at Isinours, Fillmore County, 


Minn., in the Early Seventies. 





The Cussons Mill at Stewartville, Minn. (Last of the Famous Root River Mills), as It 
Appeared Near the End of Ite Days. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE AGRONOMICS 


ANAGEMENT of agriculture in these times 

has ceased to be merely a matter of 
political economy. It has advanced to the plane 
of sociology and now embraces planned parent- 
hood. We are not alluding to the little pigs 
who were never born because an all-wise govern- 
ment liquidated their superfluous parents. We are 
referring to humans, of whom many anxious 
persons think there is already a superfluity and 
of whom certain agronomists, agricultural scien- 
tists and philosophers of large caliber fear there 
will be even a greater and hungrier surplus in 
times to come if something is not done now to 


‘prevent it. 


Population limits were proposed by speakers 
at the recent Farm Forum in Minneapolis. Much 
concern was expressed over the earth’s ability 
to feed its people. All the many aspects of this 
large subject of how to balance food needs with 
the constantly accelerating multiplication of the 
human species were explored. Soil wastage and 
conservation were at the root of the talk, for 
farm problems were the basic concern of the 
ccuference, but the scope of the discussion widened 
to almost dizzying degrees. It ranged to war and 
peace, treaties and tariffs, crop quotas and con- 
trols, price parities and supports, dams in deserts, 
ditches in tropical jungles, water supply, rodent ex- 
tinction, agricultural science and industrial ingenu- 
ity to one united world of awareness and apprehen- 
sion. And into the hopper was tossed almost imme- 
diately the word “contraceptive.”’ The effect was 
explosive. This word has only recently come into 
the parlor, but it was right at home in the 
Forum. By a kind of atomic fission it ballooned 
into birth control, voluntary sterilization, planned 
parenthood clinics “on every corner,” fascist 
checks upon fast-breeding backward races and 
safeguards for advanced races which risk su- 
premacy by deliberate reduction in numbers. 

It was really exciting. 

Nearly everybody had some good idea about 
what ought to be done. The soil conservationists 
were sure their way was best. The inevitable lady 
who inevitably speaks for peace was certain that 
was the simple remedy to apply. Agricultural 
research, international exchange of wisdom, uni- 
versal education—all these were spoken for. But 
no one had the slightest idea how to proceed 
with the philosophy of contraception, though it 
seemed clearly taken for granted that this would 
just about cure everything. 

Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, chief of the Division 
of Soil Survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave this comfort—it was not necessary, he said, 
to be bowed down with gloom. There was hope. 


He decried too much emphasis. upon soil conser-_ 


vation alone. Said he: “We mustn’t go hell bent 
for either conservation or production.” Solution 
of the problem involved many other things, among 
them a program of sustained production through 
better agricultural science and practice, continued 
research; high living standards and a less waste- 
ful use of labor and industrial know-how. There 
could be no master plan to deal with the situa- 
tion as a whole. It was too vast even for the 
most starry of our large-scale planners. Dr. 
Kellogg suggested the need of more self-help in 
each community or country, exchange of knowl- 
edge between nations, freer trade to promote 
national economies to the point where they can 
support better agricultural practice, expansion of 
fertilizer manufacture, wide distribution of im- 
proved seeds, programs for irrigation, development 
of hydro-electric power, destruction of insect 
pests, greater resources of machinery and tools 
and international dissemination of information on 
agricultural technology. 

Dr. John D. Black, Harvard University’s agri- 
cultural economist, added another reassurance. 
He said there had been too much scare talk 
lately. And there was support from other speakers 
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BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


for the statement of Dr. Kellogg that old Mother 
Earth is not yet at the end of her food resources. 
Science, it was declared, has not yet been out- 
witted. Dr. Black thus modified the matter: 

“The population increase of 20 millions a year 
is occurring because there is already food enough 
to keep them alive. It will slow down in India 
and the other Malthusian countries as soon as the 
population really catches up with the food supply. 
Many persons have of late been reading altogether 
too full a content into the slogan, ‘one world.’ 
No really thinking person ever meant this slogan 
to mean equal sharing of the world’s food supply 
by all peoples.” 

Speaking for the soil scientist, Dr. Kellogg’s 
conclusion was that there should be an emphatic 
“yes” to the question: “Can the people of the 
world feed themselves?” The soil resources and 
the technical knowledge exist, he said, to give 
us food far beyond our present requirements. He 
had an answer, too, for the question of whether 
there must be a contraceptive clinic on every 
corner. 

“Perhaps the first effect of improving agri- 
culture,” he admitted, “would be further increases 
in the birth rate and more people to feed. But 
to get an efficient agriculture we must have an 
efficient industry. In pushing forward to sus- 
tained production, we would have a general in- 
crease in cultural development and standards 
of living which, according to previous history 
at least, would react on the birth rate to slow 
it down.” 

One entirely sober thing must be added to this 
discussion, lest there should be an impression 
that the subject is to be taken lightly. It will be 
before us for a long time, and it will be heard 
from in congresses and world assemblies. Ques- 
tions of soil, food and population are going to be 
debated long and loud. Many more books and 
pamphlets will be printed. “Some,” said one of 
the Forum speakers, “will be unbiased; many 
will not be. Some people will write scare books 
to attract attention and sell. One wonders wheth- 
er some of the scare stories are not deliberate 
attempts to play upon mass fears, perhaps by 
substituting a lesser fear about soil depletion and 
food shortage for the greater fear of the inevita- 
bility of atomic warfare.” That really puts the 
thing on a cosmic level. It’s right up near the 
top of the agenda. 

eee 


“NEW LOOK” FOR BAKED GOODS 


E know a man who is constantly complain- 

ing at the dinner table that he never sees 
a new vegetable. He’s mighty tired of the same 
old ones. And now comes a chap who is equally 
bitter about his breakfast. rdlls. He thinks he 
should see something new once in a _ while— 
different in size, shape, taste, complexion and 
even nomenclature. Directing his gripe at a Buf- 
falo newspaper, he says: 

“The type of breakfast pastry sold today in the 
low-priced restaurant is about the same as that 
offered when Calvin Coolidge was president of 
these United States. 

“Restaurant patrons still have to make a 
choice each morning among these standardized 
rolls and various species of doughnuts. And I 
don’t favor introducing French or Danish pastry. 
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“There must be some imaginative baker who 
would be willing to enter a competition if a $1,500 
or $2,000 prize were offered for a new type of 
breakfast roll. 

“It’s all right to give the children medals and 
prizes for scholarships but the sum awarded in 
each case only aids one child. A new type of 
breakfast roll would make millions of low-priced 
restaurant patrons happier. I don’t care what 
it costs to make or what flavor is used as long 
as it tastes new and different and is nourishing.” 

Probably this is a matter that is already within 
the purview of those who are devising and activat- 
ing the baking industry’s national promotion pro- 
gram, though to date most of the emphasis seems 
to have been placed upon the nutritional merits 
of baked goods. The complainant, however, evi- 
dently is more concerned with other factors— 
appearance, taste and the psychological and _per- 
haps even spiritual uplift that there is in some- 
thing that breaks monotony. 

In general this comes under the head of va- 
riety, a subject that is not new in the counsels 
and concerns of those who do our baking. But 
maybe the problem goes even further. Possibly 
what we really need, as the letters-to-the-editor 
man argues, is not merely differentiation in our 
Danish pastry, rotation among our breakfast 
rolls or mutations in our muffins, but a new look 
or a totally new product as different from what 
we now have, for example, as a doughnut’s dif- 
ference from a dachshund. 

ee ®@ 


CAN THEY AFFORD ITP 


ARGANTUAN are the government subsidies 
that ease cost of living burdens upon the 
purses of the British people. They now amount 
to about two billion dollars a year, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asks for more. The Min- 
istry of Food wants an additional $208 million, of 
which $52 million is for increased cost of cereals. 
Staple food products, such as bread, meat and 
animal feed, are sold to British consumers at 
prices considerably less than cost, the balance 
being made up by the government out of taxation, 
both direct and indirect. Quite understandably, 
the tax load is crippling commercial development, 
and it adversely affects export trade. Addition- 
ally, workers consider it undesirable to put in 
long hours of overtime since the extra pay is re- 
duced by taxation. Consequently traders’ organ- 
izations, workers’ unions and the national press 
are stressing the critical need for tax reduction. 
Commentators generally agree that Britain is 
unable to afford the luxury of her large social 
services and the state ownership of major indus- 
tries. Inflated government staffs are necessary to 
operate these industries, provide the social serv- 
ices and maintain controls on trade and industry. 
It is computed that there is one government offi- 
cial for every eight British workers. 

A determined but rather discouraging campaign 
is being directed against the bulk buying of 
wheat, flour and other staple foodstuffs. Private 
traders contend that given the necessary currency 
facilities they could improve upon the govern- 
ment’s buying record. Feed importers, too;. would 
welcome an opportunity to exercise their experi- 
ence and knowledge of international markets. But 
socialism as yet moves steadily in a contrary 
direction. 

Meantime, as Britain’s governmental expendi- 
tures exceed the nation’s capacity to sustain them, 
we in the U.S. march blithely along the same 
road. Our economic highway may be longer and 
wider, and, as our welfare statesmen seem to 
think, the end of it still may be far away, but 
there must be an end somewhere—or a turn. 
The freedom-from-want feeling is fine, but the 
amount of it we can have must be tested Sooner 
or later by the question that stands in the cap- 
tion of this editorial— substituting “we” for 
“they.” 
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July-February Exports of Grain 
Set at 457,445,000 Bu. by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, March 
18, estimated that 11,811,000 long 
tons (457,445,000 bu.) of U.S. grain 
and grain products were exported in 
the eight months period, July, 1948 
through Feb., 1949. Exports during 
the same period in 1947-48 totaled 
10,902,000 long tons (421,029,000 bu.). 

July, 1948-February, 1949, exports 
included 9,413,000 long tons (351,386,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, wheat flour, and 
macaroni products and 2,398,000 long 
tons (106,059,000 bu.) of other grains 
and grain products. Exports during 
the same period of 1947-48 included 
9,076,000 long tons (338,803,000 bu.) 
of wheat, flour and macaroni prod- 
ucts, and 1,826,000 long tons (82,226,- 
000 bu.) of other grains and grain 
products. 

On March 3, the department an- 
nounced that allocations for the 12 
months, July, 1948, through June, 
1949, plus actual and anticipated ex- 
ports of quota-free grain and grain 
products, are expected to total about 
18,140,000 long tons (approximately 
700 million bushels). The total in- 
cludes 13,390,000 tons (500 million 
bushels) of wheat and wheat flour 


and 4,750,000 tons (slightly over 200 
million bushels) of other grains. 
This 18,140,000 ton total compares 
with 1947-48 record exports of 15,- 
250,000 long tons (about 588 million 
bushels). 

Of the total of 11,811,000 tons of 
all grain and grain products export- 
ed during July, 1948-February, 1949, 
4,522,000 tons, or 38.3% moved to 
the U.S. occupied zones of Germany, 
Japan and Korea. 

Approximately 4,420,000 tons, or 
37.4% of the July, 1948-February, 
1949, total, went to the following 
ECA countries: Austria, Belgium, 
China, Denmark, France and French 
North Africa, the French Zone of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Trieste. The quantity going to the 
ECA countries included grain and 
grain products financed by the im- 
porting countries as well as by ECA. 

About 2,869,000 tons, or 24.3% of 
the July, 1948-February, 1949 total, 
were shipped to India, the Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, 
Latin American countries, and other 
countries. Principal recipients among 
the Latin American countries were 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 


Exports of U.S. Grain and Grain Products July-February, 1947-48 and 1948-49 





1947-48 1948-49 
Wheat, Flour & Macaroni Other Wheat, Flour & Macaroni Other 
Long Tons Bu, Long Tons Bu. Long Tons Bu. Long Tons Bu. 

Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
TOP cecccvccccce 1,201 44,826 30,427 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 
August ......65- 1,390 51,875 292 12,770 1,674 62,490 213 9,186 
September ...... 1,256 46,879 160 7,093 1,279 47,745 107 6,307 
October ......... 1,083 40,444 142 6,277 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 
November ....... 908 33,884 185 8,939 799 29,826 303 13,030 
December ....... 1,023 38,201 137 6,720 1,037 38,711 438 19,174 
January .......- 1,199 44,763 106 5,347 1,080 40,316 426 18,673 
February* ...... 1,016 37,931 97 4,653 1,083 40,429 470 19,920 

076 338,803 1,826 82,226 9,413 351,386 2,398 106,059 


9, 
*February figures are preliminary. 





SOME TYPES OF PACIFIC 


WHEAT SHOW WINTER KILL - 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Robert 
O. Fletcher, field secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., reports that the Blue Moun- 
tain foothills area suffered consider- 
able winter killing of fall sown spring 
wheat, Federation and Marfed. Pos- 
sibly up to 90,000 acres must be re- 
seeded to those same varieties. Ero- 
sion in this area was particularly se- 
vere. Some fields were so gutted as 
to necessitate reseeding, many oth- 
ers to require patching. 

Erosion by wind caused some dam- 
age in the south end of the Big Bend, 
necessitating at least spot seeding 
and some total reseeding. The re- 
mainder of the area has come through 
the winter in excellent shape, with 
uniform stands and beginning to show 
good growth recovery. Soil moisture 
in most areas can be termed as good 
to fair. A few Palouse hilltops, win- 
ter exposed, will be spot seeded. Most 
farmers are looking forward to an- 
other good crop. Spring operations 
are beginning to get under way on 
the lighter soils in the south half of 
the region at the lower elevations, 
Mr. Fletcher reports. 

———BSREAO IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW MANAGER NAMED 

DALLAS—H. E. Ballard was re- 
cently appointed new manager and 
general sales manager of the local 
plant of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. He 
started with the company 39 years 
ago as stock clerk. Mr. Ballard suc- 
ceeds Murry Leach, who was trans- 
ferred to the Oakland, Cal., branch 
as manager after eight years here. 





STALEY FIRM TO BUILD 
NEW EXTRACTION PLANT 


DECATUR, ILL.—Plans to replace 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.’s soybean 
oil expeller plant with a modern sol- 
vent extraction plant have been an- 
nounced by E. K. Scheiter, executive 
vice president of the company. The 
new plant will be erected on a site 
adjacent to the company’s present 
extraction plant, which was complet- 
ed in 1945. 

The new plant will not increase the 
total soybean processing capacity, but 
will merely replace an old process 
with a more efficient one. Higher oil 
price levels and acute competition 
have made the large expeller plant 
uneconomic and the company was 
faced with the problem of either in- 
creasing present. extraction capacity 
or decreasing the volume of soy- 
beans processed, Mr. Scheiter said. 

Construction plans have not yet 
been worked out, but it is expected 
the plant will be completed by July, 
1950. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 
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flour midds. $63.50, mixed feeds $54.50, red 
dog $53.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed markets gyrate up 
and down from day to day, reflecting minor 
changes in demand and mill offerings. 
The market trend for the past week has 
been upward, but both bran and shorts 
eased off slightly at the week end, re- 
flecting the lack of buying interest and 
some anticipation of improvement in flour 
mill operations soon. Buying interest is 
largely in spot shipment, and some forward 
purchases made some time ago have been 
resold. Bran $52@52.75, shorts $52@52.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced ap- 
proximately $4 on bran and $3 on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $55.50@56.50, 
mill run $55.20@56.20, shorts $55@56; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was strong 
throughout the week, although somewhat 
accelerated in the latter part. Keener in- 
terest in bran erased the differential and 
gave the edge to the lighter offal. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $52.50@53, 
gray shorts $52@53. 

Fort Worth: Quotations March 19, car- 
lots, burlaps: bran $60@61 and gray shorts 
about the same price as bran, about $3 up 
on bran and $2 higher on shorts, com- 
pared to a week previous. Offerings* are 
extremely light, and all available supplies 
are readily absorbed. 


Salina: Demand is excellent for bran and 
fair for shorts. Bran is about $2@2.50 ton 
higher and shorts about $2 ton higher. 
Bran is tight, but there seems to be suffi- 
cient shorts. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $52@63, gray shorts $52@52.50. 

Wichita: Demand for bran and shorts 
is good, with supplies inadequate. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $53, shorts 
$53. Both bran and shorts advanced $3@ 
3.50 ton over the preceding week. 

Chicago: Demand is fair to good, but 
supplies are light. Bran $58@658.50, stand- 
ard midds. $55@56, flour midds. $56, red 
dog $56. 

St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
nearby feed only. Offerings are limited. 
Bran advanced $1.25@1.75, gray shorts $1@ 
1.50. There is no interest in deferred ship- 
ment. Bran is quoted at $55.75@56.75, gray 
shorts $55.25 @56.25. 

Buffalo: Continuance of the curtailed out- 
put of millfeeds is keeping the demand well 
ahead of supplies, bringing about another 
advance in prices. The persistent advance 
in millfeed prices, in the opinion of part 
of the trade, is reaching the point where 
it is testing the buyers’ willingness to pay, 
with some turning to competitive feeds 
where possible. However, all supplies so far 
have been quickly absorbed, with the trend 
still firm. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $58.50@ 
59, standard midds. $56.50@57, flour mid- 
dlings $56.50@57, red dog $56.50@57. 


Boston: Millfeeds moved in a comparative- 
ly narrow range last week, with buying 
interest at a low ebb. Spring bran eased 
earlier in the week in company with most 
other millfeeds, but at the close was about 
50¢ higher. Middlings are unchanged, while 
50¢ increases were noted in mixed feeds and 
red dog. : 

Most dealers reported that buying ac- 
tivity is at a near standstill except in some 
instances where inventories have been al- 
lowed to drop dangerously low. However, 
buyers that were forced into the market 
used extreme caution in their commitments 
and bought only for immediate needs and 
then only after having sought out all the 
distress offerings that might be available. 

Quotations March 19: spring bran $64.50, 
midds. $64, mixed feeds $64.50, red dog 
$67.50. 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone in the 
local millfeed market finds prices inclined 
to reach for higher levels. Some of this is 
attributed by those in the trade to the fact 
that offerings for early shipment are a little 
tight at the moment, with loaded carlots 
commanding a slight premium. Quotations 
show that all types of offal are $1 higher 
than the previous week, leaving bran and 
standard midds. at $62.50@63, and red 
dog at $63.50@64. 

Pittsburgh: An improved undertone con- 
tinues to rule the millfeed market, and 
prices are holding firm. The retail buyers 
are continuing to lay in ample sized stocks, 
and the week's very cold spell has caused 
more buying to be resumed on the thought 
that roads may continue to be icy. Grain 
dealers are buying more because of the 
increased retail demand but are still only 
covering their needs for the next 30-day 
period. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $61.50@64.80, standard midds. $61.50@ 
63.80, flour midds. $62@63.80, red dog $63@ 
64.80. 

Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend is 
unsteady and supplies are sufficient; bran 
is offered at a premium over gray shorts; 
wheat bran $65.20@65.70, gray shorts $64.20 
@ 65.20. 

New Orleans: The continued advance in 
millfeed prices is meeting with only a mild 
from buyers who, in general, show 





Minneapolis: A continued active demand 
for the very light offerings of bran boosted 
prices of the flaky offal another $3 ton 
the past week. Inquiry seems to come from 
all directions and all types of buyers and 
the scant supplies are inadequate for all 
needs. Middlings and red dog are stronger 
in sympathy with bran. Some improvement 
in demand from mixers and pig feeders 
is noted. which contributes to the better 
tone in the heavier feeds. Quotations March 
21: bran $54.50, standard midds. $53, flour 
midds. $53.60, red dog $64 ton, Minne- 
apolis, ‘ 

Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend firm 
and supplies are light; pure bran $56, 
standard bran $55, standard midds. $53, 


. La 

little imterest for other than immediate 
shipment or March at the outside. Mixers 
and jobbers are finding the mill offerings 
very tight, particularly on bran for spot 
shipment. The millfeed market has shown 
considerable strength during the week, with 
bran increasing %$3@4.50 ton and shorts 
approximately $2.50 ton. No export business 
reported. Bran $62.55@63.05, shorts $61.88 
@ 62.55. 

Seattle: With flour production extremely 
limited, the millfeed market was very tight, 
and offerings for any position were almost 
impossible to obtain. The local truck lot 
market moved up $1 ton during the week, 
from $66 to $57, and April offerings were 
hard to find at $54.50. Some quick and 
rolling cars were said to have traded at 
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$56@57. Trade reaction to the tight mar. 
ket was cautious. 


' Portland: Mill run, March $56, Aprij 
$54.50; middlings $60 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 dyr- 
ing the past week, with demand and supply 
about equal. Plants continue to work five 
days a week, with mills booked into May. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $57, 
middlings $62; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $64, middlings $69, to California: 
red bran and mill run $64.50, middlings 
$69.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, 


Toronto-Montreal: Some tightening in the 
market for bran has resulted in upward re. 
vision of price. Shorts and middlings are in 
fairly good supply, while demand is not ex- 
cessive. Quotations: bran $59, shorts $59, 
middlings $60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
slow, and with supplies not difficult to 
secure, the general trend is easy. A reduc. 
tion of 25% in the baby chick hatch for 
the first two months of the year indicates 
a further reduction in millfeed buy ing. 
Prices are holding unchanged after the 
recent decline. Cash car quotations: bran 
$55.55, shorts $56.55, middlings $57.39. 

Winnipeg: There is no let-up in the de- 
mand for all types of millfeed. The tvtal 
output finds a ready market, and the bulk 
of supplies are going to eastern Canzda. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan nd 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Philadelphia: Several efforts by mills 
to uncover some demand for dark fivur 
in this area by offering it at substan'ial 
discounts have produced negligible results 
thus far, according to reports in the tra le. 
This leads a number of observers to je- 
lieve that bakers are fairly well supp)ied 
for the immediate future and are sitting 
out the current uncertainty in the hope 
of buying at more attractive levels later. 
The March 19 quotation on rye white of 
$4.50@4.60, is 10¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 

New York: Spotty sales of rye flour fol- 
lowed price discounts. Pure white paterts 
$4.25 @4.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are down. 
More buying is being done over a widely 
scattered territory. Hand-to-mouth order- 
ing for prompt deliveries rules. Rye flour, 
No. 1, fancy white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
$4.25@4.39, medium $3.95@4.19, dark $3.39 
@3.75, blended $5.54@5.85, rye meal $3.75 
@3.89. 





Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend is 
down and supplies are ample; rye white 
$4.85@5.05, dark $2.85@3.05. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is light, 
with sales as a rule confined to nearby ship- 
ments, Supplies are adequate. The trend is 
somewhat weak. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $4.80, dark $3.55, medium $4.65. 

Chicago: There was no special activity 
in rye flour. The usual small lot buying 
continues, with directions fair. White pat- 
ent rye $3.90@4.15, medium $3.60@3.95, 
dark $2.90@3.15. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5, white rye 
$6.35. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ lower to 15¢ 
bag higher. Sales and shipping instructions 
are fair. Pure white $4.55, medium $4.4), 
dark $3.75, rye meal $4.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: While demand for these 
products is poor, usual quantities have 
been absorbed by domestic markets during 
the year. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-1). 
cottons $4.10, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.8°. 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a seasonal trade i» 
rolled oats and oatmeal and small lots ae 
being worked for export. Stocks are suff - 
cient to take care of the demand, with 1° 
accumulation of supplies. Quotations: roll« ! 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 in the three pra 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.1 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quo 
ed at $5.29 March 21; 24-oz. packages $3 
ease, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store an 
afloat at the principal markets of the U 
at the close of the week ending March 1 
1949, and March 13, 1948, as reported to t! 
Grain Branch of the Production and Marke 
ing Administration of the U.S. Departme: 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted 


Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond— 
March March March Mar 
12, 13, 12, 13 
1949 1948 1949 194 
Wheat ...... 117,289 86,415 632 925 
Oats .....655 34,267 16,667 ¢oe ‘ 
OaGE oc cwcvivecs 4,915 4,620 1,547 
BG oclcccesss 2,584 2,367 1,370 . 
Barley ...... 10,961 19,616 634 1 
Flaxseed . 18,714 4,714 eke ; 
Soybeans .... 8,638 9,385 . 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store ani 
afloat In Canada markets March 12 (figure: 
for corresponding date of a year ago give” 
in parentheses): wheat, none (219,000) bu 
corn, 1,652,000 (370,000); oats, 1,000 (none): 
rye, none (70,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 
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70 GREAT 
AANA 


FOR MILLERS 









WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Oxylite 


WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization . .. 

Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Deily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 













KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
« MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY | 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manag 
St. Joseph, Mo. ag 


“Golden Loaf” 2's. 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 




















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











Evans Millin Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











. e > a 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 























BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ilteielntentensaiamnatianiariamencermemineniaannll 



















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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LONDON—Reports circulating in 
Amsterdam reveal that the Dutch 
authorities have reopened negotia- 
tions with the Dutch flour importers 
with a view to the resumption of pri- 
vate buying of imported flour. The 
return of free trade, provisionally set 
for Jan. 1, 1950, when the Benelux 
customs union becomes effective, will 
mean that the 3% duty on imported 
flour, at present in abeyance while 
the government remains the sole buy- 
er, comes into operation. 

Although. the first 50,000 tons of 
imported flour will not rank for duty, 
Dutch importers last fall drew at- 
tention to the possible fatal repercus- 
sions for the Dutch-American flour 
trade when they sought the assistance 
of the American export milling in- 
terests in securing some alleviation of 
the proposed impost, either by total 
cancellation or by stepping up the 
limit of free imported flour to 200,- 
000 tons a year. 


Commerce Department Investigates 


Subsequent agitation in American 
milling circles caused the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce to investigate 
the position and Robert E. Simpson 
of the European Branch of the Office 
of International Trade prepared a 
memorandum replying to the points 
raised by the Dutch traders. Refuting 
the suggestion that the U.S. negotia- 
tors had been misled by the nature of 
the monopoly fee previously in exist- 
ence, Mr. Simpson said that neither 
the Department of State nor the De- 
partment of Commerce had been at 
any time under the impression that 
the proposed 3% duty represented 
a reduction from the alleged existing 
customs duty of 10%. 

Summarizing the position which led 
to the imposition of the duty, he said 
that under the Netherlands Tariff Act 
of 1934 as amended, wheat flour in 
bulk entered the Netherlands free of 
import duty. The Belgian tariff, how- 
ever, imposed a specific import duty, 
the equivalent of which was 4.85% 
ad valorem in 1939, based on the total 
value of all imports of wheat flour 
in that year. In agreeing on a com- 
mon customs tariff the Benelux coun- 
tries used 1939 as the base year for 
conversion of specific rates because 
of the inflated price structure of the 
postwar period. By fixing the new 
duties at the average between duties 
prevailing in 1939 in the member 
states, a duty of 3% on wheat flour 
was arrived at. 


No Restrictions Seen 


The’ U.S., according to Mr. Simp- 
son, believes that the institution of 
the Benelux customs tariff as such 
does not represent a new restrictive 
measure to international trade as the 
general level of tariff rates of the 
three participating countries has not 
been raised, although some commodi- 
ities, such as wheat flour, are now 
subject to import duties in all mem- 
ber states. ‘ 

Commenting on this statement, 
Karel Heslenfeld, secretary of the 
Association of Netherlands Flour Im- 
porters, points out that when the 
American millers asked the State 
Department what concessions the 
U.S. had received against the intro- 
duction of a customs duty on flour, 
the reply was made that the reduc- 
tion of the existing customs duty of 
about 10% to 3% should be consid- 
ered asS a concession. Since the Neth- 
erlands had never previously had a 


er 


Dutch Reopen Talks on Private 
Trade; Duty Warnings Repeated 


duty on imported flour, an accepted 
fact in all circles, it seemed reason- 
able that the American millers should 
accept the contention of the Dutch 
importers that the monopoly fee, im- 
posed under the Wheat Law of 1931, 
to provide a subsidy for the home 
wheat producer, had been taken as 
a customs duty. Mr. Heslenfeld also 
points out that the figure of 3% ap- 
pears to be an unfairly high average 
even in the light of the reasons put 
forward by Mr. Simpson. 


Dutch Want 200,000 Tons Free 


The memorandum draws attention 
to the concession which allows 50,000 
tons of wheat flour to enter the 
Netherlands duty free each year. This 
quota represents the equivalent of 
the average Netherlands wheat flour 
imports in the years immediately 
preceding the war. The Dutch im- 
porters are pressing for the increase 
of this figure to 200,000 tons a year, 
a quantity equal to the amount of 
flour imported before the Wheat Law 
of 1931 became operative, after the 
increased population and consequent 
greater consumption are taken into 
account. Mr. Simpson states that 
such a procedure would have necessi- 
tated negotiating all possible USS. 
concessions on the basis of the same 
time period, a result which did not 
seem to be in the best interest of 
American industry in general. 

Whether the interests of the Amer- 
ican exporting millers warranted spe- 
cial treatment in this particular case 
is a matter upon which Dutch import- 
ers have expressed strong opinions 
in view of their joint interest in the 
prosperity of the industry. They have 
stressed that the quantity of 50,000 
tons a year will be far too small for 
them to maintain their organizations, 
valuable not only from the point of 
view of Dutch trade, but from that 
of other European countries as well, 
and that the net result will be a sub- 
stantial loss for the American export 
trade. 


U.S. Must Share Quota 


It would be unfortunate, warns Mr. 
Heslenfeld, if the American millers 
had the idea that in spite of the tariff 
restrictions they will still be allowed 
to export 50,000 tons of flour to Hol- 
land every year. The Dutch traders 
state emphatically that they will not. 

The figure mentioned covers im- 
portations from all countries except 
Belgium and consequently the U.S. 
can only expect to get a share of the 
business. In 1939 the total imports of 
flour amounted to about 95,000 tons, 
of which 62,000 tons came from the 
U.S. and the balance from Australia, 
Canada, Hungary, France, Great 
Britain and Argentina. All these coun- 
tries are anxious to extend their in- 
terest in the flour export market and 
the imposition of the 3% duty as well 
as the limit on free imports will make 
it difficult for the American trade 
to compete effectively. 

It is stressed, of course, that the 
3% customs duty will have little ef- 
fect on American wheat flour ship- 
ments as long as the European Recov- 
ery Program continues to operate 
because purchases will continue to 
be made from the U.S. by the Neth- 
erlands government. 

Under these conditions, Mr. Simp- 
son concludes that 1951 as a possible 
date for .the renegotiation of this 
duty does not seem too remote. This 
opinion is not shared by the Dutch 
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importers aware of the negotiations 
now going on in Amsterdam. They 
consider that the agreement should 
be reexamined in the light of current 
facts, for unless the duty is with- 
drawn or the annual duty free quan- 
tity stepped up to 200,000 tons, Brit- 
ain, France and other exporting coun- 
tries are going to walk into the mar- 
kets historically associated with the 
US. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTION PLANNED AGAINST 
ALLEGED BAKERY COMBINE 


WINNIPEG—S. S. Garson, justice 
minister, announced in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa March 11 that 
the federal government will open 
prosecutions against an alleged bak- 
ing industry combine covering Can- 
ada’s three western provinces, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. This court action will follow 
a finding last December by the Com- 
bines Investigation Commission that 
five baking companies and two trade 
associations had violated anti-com- 
bines laws in the three provinces. 
The statement by Mr. Garson gave 
no details of the prosecutions, al- 
though it was understood that the 
action would be launched before the 
Supreme Court of Alberta in the 
city of Calgary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. N. JONES ADDRESSES 
ONTARIO FEED DEALERS 


TORONTO-—Stanley N. Jones, pres- 
ident of Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
was the main speaker at a joint meet- 
ing of Guelph and Waterloo branches, 
Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn., 
held in Kitchener. Mr. Jones ex- 
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plained all the workings of the Grain 
Exchange, using illustrated slides ang 
actual photographs to support his 
talk. 

One of the major problems of east- 
ern feed dealers, shipping delays, 
was brought to Mr. Jones’ attention. 
He explained that freight car supply 
entered into this problem as well as 
demands on transportation in connec- 
tion with routing wheat for export. 
With more equipment available to the 
railways, improvement could be ex- 
pected in shipping schedules, he said. 

Mr. Jones said that the best eco- 
nomic system any trading could fol- 
low is the law of supply and de- 
mand, and he likened the Winnipeg 
exchange to a scale, balancing sup- 
ply and demand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMINION MAY APPEAL 
COARSE GRAIN DECISION 


WINNIPEG—C. D. Howe, Cana- 
dian trade minister, indicated in the 
House of Commons March 14 that the 
government will appeal the Manitoba 
court decision reflecting on the leval- 
ity of the Dominion order-in-council 
permitting the Canadian Wheat 
Board to take over stocks of oats 
and barley. 

The appeal in question concerns the 
case of J. J. Nolan of Chicago on the 
subject of coarse grain marketing. 

Mr. Howe also told the Commons 
that the federal government will take 
the necessary steps to place the mar- 
keting of coarse grains under the 
Canadian Wheat Board if the gov- 
ernments of the three prairie prov- 
inces enact the necessary legislation. 
Saskatchewan introduced such legis- 
lation a year ago. 








—* * 


*-- 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The Locust Society ‘of 
Liverpool, an organization founded 
by members of the grain trade in 
1902, held its 33rd annual dinner at 
the end of February, thus reviving a 
series of social functions which suf- 
fered an eight-year interruption be- 
cause of the difficulties of the war 
and immediate postwar years. In cur- 
tailing their activities, the members 
followed the example set during an 
earlier emergency when the dinners 
were suspended from 1914 to 1919. 

Although stress is placed on the 
social side of the Locusts’ activities, 
it often happens that the speeches 
contain some good sound sense con- 
cerning the future of the trade. This 
year a flour miller, F. W. Hodson 
of Walmsley & Smith, Barrow in 
Furness, Lancashire, was the guest 
of honor and he referred to the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the trade 
during the past 10 years. Those func- 
tions, he said, consisted in having 
the right stuff in the right place at 
the right time and at the right price, 
functions which the grain trade ef- 
fectively covered in prewar days in- 
somuch as Britain had the best and 
cheapest loaf in the world while no 
livestock ever went short of feed. 
This, he considered, was not true to- 
day and the previous orderly mar- 
keting of grain had given place to 
the system of having any old stuff 
in any old place at any old time at 
any old price. 

Mr. Hodson said that the thing 
which came first of all before pro- 
duction and selling could start was 
the purchasing of raw materials, This 


By George E. Swarbreck 





normal function should surely be in 
the hands of proven experts; for 
who could possibly hope to sell well 
if he was badly bought? The sys- 
tem whereby purchasing was left in 
the hands of politicians instead of 
in the hands of businessmen who had 
spent generations building up and 
learning the business was fundamen- 
tally wrong. 

In the case of the import of grain, 
Mr. Hodson declared, Britain had at 
its disposal, in the Liverpool Corn 
Trade, the greatest machine of its 
kind in the world, a machine which 
had proved itself capable of handling 
every cereal crop that came out of 
the ground anywhere. He said that 
there must be a strong corn trace 
prepared to start up again the mo- 
ment it was allowed to do so, to pro- 
vide once again the daily needs and 
necessary: hedging facilities and to 
take its place once more as one of 
the premier marketing organizations 
of the world. 


x k * 

Russia is using British tonnage to 
carry grain from Black Sea ports to 
India. Payment is made on a dollar 
basis, thus providing a further con- 
tribution to Britain’s dollar earning 
capacity. The use of British shipping 
for this purpose is one of the first 
results of the freeing of the industry 
from government imposed voyage 
controls. Reports say that the freight 
rates offered are higher than those 
which the Ministry of Food is willing 
to pay, with the result that an in- 
creasing number of ships are engaged 
in the trade, Direct shipment of grain 
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js also beimg made in British tramp 
ships from Pacific and Gulf ports on 
a dollar basis. The danger now ap- 

t is that the attraction of dol- 
lar earning freight will result in a 
shortage of shipping for British im- 

with the result that the gov- 
ernment might“ exercise its right to 
reimpose controls and direction with- 
in the shipping industry. 


x *&* *& 

Flour millers in Eire have been 
left with two thirds of their produc- 
tion of white flour in store. The bak- 
ers have refused to produce bread 
from the newly introduced 75% ex- 
traction flour because they consider 
that the charge fixed by the govern- 
ment is too high. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has revealed that 26,631 
sacks of 280 lb. have been milled, 
of which the bakers toook 2,429 
sacks and the flour retailers 6,578 
sacks. As a result, consumers are 
finding difficulty in making purchases 
of white bread and are having to ac- 
cept bread made from 85% extrac- 
tion flour. 

x *k * 

A British member of parliament 
has been showing some concern at 
the competition existing between 
oatmeal and wheatmeal. He pointed 
out in the House of Commons that 
oatmeal was in plentiful supply and 
was selling at 10¢ Ib. whereas wheat- 
meal was only 3¢ lb. The member 
considered that as oatmeal was al- 
most entirely homegrown, something 
should be done to reduce the. dispar- 
ity in price in order to popularize it 
as a food.. Dr. Summerskill, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, replied, “The gentleman 
must realize that there are 300 lines 
of wheatmeal and that it is regarded 
as a specialty flour. It is very diffi- 
cult, of course, to separate this flour 
from the ordinary flour which re- 
ceives a subsidy, but we allow the 
merchant to charge the retailer the 
price of national flour plus the differ- 
ence between the price of the spe- 
cialty flour and the ordinary flour 


in 1939.” 
2.9% 

Russia reduced the prices of flour 
and bread by 10% March 1 in ac- 
cordance with a decree published by 
the Council of Ministers and the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. Ce- 
reals, macaroni, cakes and pastries 
were also reduced by 10%, and many 
other articles were subject to cuts. 

These price reductions, according 
to an announcement by Moscow ra- 
dio, mark the second stage in the 
campaign for reducing retail com- 
modity prices. The step has been 
made possible by the fact that the 
value of the ruble has appreciated in 
relation to foreign currencies, and in 
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consequence it is now possible to 
produce goods at a lower cost. The 
first stage of the Russian scheme, the 
abolition of rationing and the intro- 
duction of currency reform, came .in- 
to operation December, 1947. It was 
intended to start in 1946, but the 
bad harvest of that year held back 
implementation of the policy. 


eke. cai 

L. M. Winters, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Min- 
nesota, has accepted an invitation 
from the British Oil and Cake Mills, 
Ltd., compound feed manufacturers, 
to come to Britain to talk to pro- 
ducers about his “tailor made” hogs. 
Both Minnesota No. 1 and Minne- 
sota No. 2 have aroused considerable 
interest in Britain and adjacent Eu- 
ropean countries, and the visit will 
be welcomed by British hog raisers. 
The major drawback to the develop- 
ment of industry in Britain is, how- 
ever, the shortage of feedstuffs, and 
the government is being urged to in- 
crease imports in order to aid devel- 


opment. 
eS Re 

Sardines are responsible for caus- 
ing a grain famine in Hadhramaut, in 
the eastern Aden protectorate. Sar- 
dine fishing along the entire coast 
has failed and since dried sardines 
are used as fodder for camels, the 


"camel grain transportation system, 


whereby supplies are. carried from 
the coast to the interior, is out of 
action. Relief measures are being 
evolved and motor transport columns 
are being organized. If this is unable 
to cope with the situation, the au- 
thorities are going to organize an 


airlift. 
xk kk 


News from eastern Europe indi- 
cates that Czechoslovakia and Rou- 
mania have made a deal whereby the 
former country will receive some 
wheat and corn from the latter. In- 
dustrial products are to be sent to 
Roumania in exchange. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


TORONTO—tThe firm of William 
Stone & Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., 
recently celebrated its 80th anniver- 
sary and at the same time announced 
the completion of one of the most 
modern fertilizer plants in Canada. 
The business was founded in Wood- 
stock, Ont., by the late William 
Stone, whose grandsons now carry on 
the enterprise and whose great-grand- 
son is also active in the organization. 












WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST » CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 














Millers of the Root River 


(Continued from page 24) 


that it was the right place. After a 
month’s trial employment in Dick- 
son’s mill he.concluded a three-year 
partnership that was the beginning 
of a long association with this end 
of the Root River Valley. 

Southeastern Minnesota’s virgin soil 
was in its heyday of wheat production 
and Cussons immediately recognized 
Chatfield’s need of an additional and 
year-round cash market. He stopped 
gristing and paid for all wheat either 
in cash or with flour at a fixed ratio. 
A Winona firm advanced the money 
for this operation and marketed the 
flour, and the mill soon was turning 
out 80 bbl. of flour a day. Nonpareil 
flour (named for the mill) com- 
manded a premium on the New York 
markei, to which it was shipped by 
way of Duluth. 

* . * . 

From 1870 to 1876 Cussons enter- 
prises included a milling adventure 
in Wisconsin and another in Winne- 
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JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


om Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 
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LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 




















Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlante, Georgle Chicago, lil Sen Francisco, Calif Montreal, Conede 
All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 



















Jones-Hetre._saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missour! 
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bago, Minn. Then, for more than two 
decades, the Elmira mill just out- 
side Chatfield claimed James Cus- 
sons’ attention. There were ups and 
downs, but many triumphs seasoned 
the disappointments. Cussons’ “New 
Style” flour was awarded a medal at 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
There was a tilt with Charles Pills- 
bury over trademark rights, but 
nothing very serious came of it. And 
finally there was an injunction that 
prevented the building of a new 
Cussons mill in Chatfield. So now 
there was a final move, this time to 
Stewartville, some 30 miles west- 
ward, where the two oldest Cussons 
sons were already established in a 
mill built by the town’s founder, 
Charles Stewart, in 1856. This mill 
remained in the Cussons family until 
1947, when it was dismantled. It was 
the last of the Root River mills. Ves- 
tiges of some of the others remain. 
No longer a flour mill, and long since 
without waterpower, the Spies mill 
at Preston, built in the sixties, now 
is a soybean processing plant owned 
by the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. It has been enlarged and mod- 
ernized with the original stone struc- 
ture as a nucleus. 
* * * 

James Cussons had four sons and 

three daughters. All three of the 


daughters are still living, but two of ~ 


the sons, Wauzee and John, died sev- 
eral years ago. Jackson G. Cussons, 
last of the family to operate the 
Stewartville mill, now lives in Web- 
ster, S.D., where, with his son Clay- 
ton, he is in the seed business. He 
also has a large acreage of Da- 
kota land to look after. His brother 
Marsar lives at Cooperstown, N.D., 
where, with his two sons, he also is 
a dealer in seeds, 

Another name should be included 
in the roster of Chatfield millers— 
J. C. Easton, whom the town likes 
to remember as Minnesota’s first 
millionaire. He dealt mostly in real 
estate and grain, but he also had an 
interest, with Sam Dickson, in one 
of the early Root River mills, an am- 
bitious plant on the North Branch 
that could turn out, when it had 
a full head of water behind the 
wheel, as much as 150 bbl. a day. 
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BREAD COSTS STUDIED 


The cost of ingredients such as 
flour, sugar, milk and shortening 
make up roughly 40% the retail price 
of an average loaf of bakery bread, 
with flour constituting slightly under 
25% of the total. Operating labor, in- 
surance, equipment maintenance, 
selling and distributing costs, taxes, 
and profit, go to make up the remain- 
ing portion of the price. 


EXTRA HOUR 


more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [If 
you want a flour which will stand 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


1521 N. 16th St. 
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a DOUGH STABILITY 


WisDoy 


I> CLUTEN 


Pau M 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


abuse, write or wire 


MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
. 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Saw CHICKASHA Cable — 38 
800 bb! OKLA, “Was 

‘Managacarere of High Grade 


Wheat Fi 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Sc Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 
. Wellington, Kansas . 





FLOURS qzzict 


g Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC aaah) 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO rdstown, 4ll 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Let our Specialists 
help You eee 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
.+. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 





7, Woods specialist about any phase of your 
ale ae” packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa + Welland ¢ Winnipeg + Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | GOATSWORTH & COOPER 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” LimerED 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Grain and 






Grain Shippers 






































Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable Asteten: Perverpeens Sea- Always a, in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning Operating Mills at 
Wisiistbeeee aaoman in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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239 Million Tons, 10% Above 1947 


Latest revised estimates place the 
1948 world bread grain production at 
239 million short tons, which would 
be slightly larger than the 1935-39 
average and about 10% larger than 
in 1947, according to information 
available to the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations. The wheat pro- 
duction was 6.4 billion bushels, com- 
pared with 5.8 billion bushels in 1947, 
and rye 1.7 billion bushels, compared 
with 1.5 billion. 

Compared with the prewar (1935- 
39) period the slightly larger produc- 
tion of 1948 was due to the substan- 
tial increase in both acreage and 
yield of wheat in the U.S. Some in- 
crease was also recorded for Australia 
and for the total production in Asia 
and Africa. In contrast, the other con- 
tinental totals showed declines from 
the prewar level, especially those of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

World rye production, though well 
above the small 1947 harvest was still 
below prewar in 1948. A substantial 
reduction in the European total more 
than offsets an esimated increase in 
the Soviet Union. These are, of course, 
the two important rye producing 
areas. The harvest was slightly be- 
low average in North America, the 
only other area of any significance 
in rye production. 

Principal changes entering into the 
net increase from the earlier esti- 
mate are increased estimates for both 
wheat and rye in the Soviet Union. 
A moderate increase in the Austra- 
lian wheat estimate was also indi- 
cated, as were slight increases for 
total production in North and South 
America. Partly offsetting these in- 
creases were reductions in the esti- 
mates for China, Turkey and India, 
which were the main changes in- 
volved in a net reduction of 28 mil- 
lion bushels in Asia’s wheat total. 


North America Near Record 


Wheat production in North America 
is now estimated at. 1,701 million 
bushels,’ énly slightly below the rec- 
ord of 1,720 million in 1947. Though 
not up to that record crop, the har- 
vest was about 55% larger than the 
1935-39 average. Harvested acreage 
has increased by about 15% since the 
prewar period, but higher yields ac- 
count for the bulk of the gain in pro- 
duction. Rye production was a little 
below the 1935-39 average, but was 
about a third larger than the small 
1947 crop. 

Europe’s total bread grain produc- 
tion has not changed significantly 
from the earlier estimate. The wheat 
total, still placed at 1,465 million 
bushels, is near average and about 
44% above the small 1947 outturn. 
Recovery from last year’s disastrous- 
ly low yields was most striking in 
France, where the total crop was 
about double that of a year ago. The 
increase was substantial in most 
other countries, however, especially 
in central Europe and the Balkan 
countries. European rye production 
is estimated at 665 million bushels, 
only slightly above the earlier esti- 
mate, but a sharp increase over the 
poor 1947 harvest of 490 million 
bushels. Most of the increase is in 
the important rye producing coun- 
tries of central Europe. 


Russian Crop Increases 


Bread grain production in the So- 
viet Union is indicated to be about 52 
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1948 World Bread Grain Production 


million short tons. Wheat production, 
placed at 1,025 million bushels, would 
be approximately 20% larger than 
the 1947 outturn, reflecting the sub- 
stantial increase in wheat acreage 
reported for the Soviet Union this 
year. Yields, however, appear to have 
been below last year’s good levels. 
No increase is estimated for rye acre- 
age, and with slightly smaller yields 
than in 1947, the total outturn is 
estimated to be slightly less than a 
year ago, but about 5% above aver- 
age. 

The wheat crop in Asia is now esti- 
mated at 1,622 million bushels, a 
slight reduction from the previous 
estimate. The reduction was princi- 
pally the result of lower estimates 
for China, India and Turkey. Yields 
in China were somewhat larger than 
average, and the outturn from the 
above average acreage is now placed 
at 925 million bushels, compared with 
750 million during 1935-39. Yields 
were also larger than the good 1947 
yields. Wheat production in the In- 
dian Union and Pakistan, together, 
is estimated at about 340 million 
bushels. Though 15% above the poor 
1947 harvest, this is still somewhat 
below average. Turkey’s wheat crop, 
placed at 145 million bushels, is larger 
than average as well as above the 
small 1947 outturn. Rye is not re- 
ported for this area, except in Turkey, 
where the production of 15.5 million 
bushels is slightly above average. 


Africa Above Average 


Africa’s wheat crop is estimated at 
148 million bushels, slightly above av- 
erage. The increase occurred prin- 
cipally in Algeria. Production there 
was above average and substantially 
above the small yield in 1947. In 
Egypt and French Morocco, the other 


ranking producers, no_ significant 
changes are reported. Rye is not im- 
portant in Africa. The crop in the 
Union of South Africa, the largest 
producer, amounts to only ‘slightly 
over 1 million bushels, according to 
preliminary indications. 

Wheat production. in South Amer- 
ica is tentatively placed at about 250 
million bushels, compared with the 
1935-39 average of 280 million bush- 
els and last year’s good outturn of 
about 320 million. Less favorable 
growing conditions in Argentina ac- 
count for the smaller crop than a 
year earlier, since production in all 
other countries of the area is esti- 
mated to be above average. The Ar- 
gentine crop is tentatively placed at 
170 million bushels, or only about 
75% of the 1935-39 level. The de- 
cline is attributed to reduced acre- 
age, with yields about average. In 
Chile, the second country of impor- 
tance in wheat, the outturn is re- 
ported at 40 million bushels, com- 
pared with the average of 32 million. 
Both acreage and yields are reported 
above average. Rye production is 
estimated at 10 million bushels for 
the continent or about average, 
though only about half the 1946 and 
1947 crops. 

Wheat in Australia is now esti- 
mated at about 200 million bushels, 
one of the largest crops in the coun- 
try’s history, following the record 
production of 220 million bushels in 
1947. The current crop is about 18% 
above average with acreage about 
at the 1935-39 level. 
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EXCHANGE PLANS ELEVATOR 
McCOOK, NEB. — The McCook 
(Neb.) Equity Exchange has an- 
nounced plans to build a 230,000-bu. 














BAND LABEL ON BAG BOTTOM—A new application of the familiar 
Band-Label on cotton bags has been. developed and put in production 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. In addition to the conventional Band-Label, 
consisting of a wet-strength paper band encircling the bag and laminated 
to the fabric, the bags are now available with an added two-inch strip 
at the bottom of the bag a half inch from each side of the seam. This 
gives the effect of a butt label four inches wide with the bottom seam 
of the bag running horizontally through it. The butt label affords an 
identification strip on each side of the bottom seam so that every stored 
bag may be quickly identified no matter how it is stacked. With the two 
band-labels, one encircling the middle of the bag and the other on the 
butt, five of a bag’s six sides are available for printing. 
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grain elevator this year. The storag, 
will be built adjacent to the present 
Equity elevator and will be of stee| 
and concrete construction. The cop. 
tract was let to the Osborn Mayo; 
Construction Co., Denver. 
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NEW LOADING RECORD SET 

PHILADELPHIA—A new wheat 
loading record was established here 
last week at the Port Richmond ele. 
vator of the Reading Co. It involve 
the placing of 410,666 bu. of the 
bread grain aboard the Robin Mov. 
bray before the vessel sailed for 
Italy and was the largest quantity 
ever put in the hold of a ship at this 
port. Shipping men said the feat was 
made possible by the unusual capac. 
ity of the freighter involved. They 
reported that she was a converted 
aircraft carrier and had room for 
additional wheat even after the rec. 
ord loading. 
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Newfoundland 
Nutrition Survey 
Report Scheduled 


NEW YORK—tThe first detailed 
report given in the U.S. on nutrition 
surveys conducted in Newfoundland 
in 1944 and 1948 will be presented 
by those whe conducted the survey 
at an afternoon meeting of the Nuw- 
trition Foundation, Inc., at the Hotel 
Biltmore here April 4. 

The Newfoundland government in- 
vited a group of medical scientists 
from England, Canada and the US. 
for its survey when measures were 
adopted in 1944 to improve the food 
supply. The same physicians returned 
last year to survey and report on 
possible gains in public health. Part 
of Newfoundland’s action to improve 
the health of its residents was the 
mandatory enrichment of flour and 
other cereal foods. 

The findings of the survey group 
are expected to be of added inferest 
because of their implications in re- 
gard to public health and nutrition 
in the U.S. and Canada, the founda- 
tion pointed out. 

Following an_ introduction by 
Charles G. King, scientific director 
of the foundation, the physicians and 
scientists will present papers on sep- 
erate phases of the project. Russell 
M. Wilder, professor of medicine, 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn., 
will conclude the presentation with 
a summary of the observations. The 
meeting will end with an informal 
discussion. 
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ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
593,490 SACKS IN DECEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Exports of US. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing December amounted to 592,490 
sacks, against 578,893 sacks in No- 
vember and 797,017 in Decemb:'r 4 
year ago, according to statistics re 
leased by the U.S. Departmen: of 
Commerce. These exports are in ad- 
dition to all other government and 
private flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during December totaled 
6,022,812 bu. against 8,318,088 in 
November and 9,176,074 in December 
a year ago. 

For the 12 months of the calendar 
year, flour exports under the army 
program totaled 21,692,292 sacks and 
wheat 131,246,210 bu. 
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Sten INSTITUTE DIRECTOR, DIES 
Mayor + CHICAGO—Roud McCann, 61, di- 
Cue: of the American Dry Milk In- 
3 stitute, Inc., for 20 years, died at 
his home in Highland Park March 17 
ef after a-brief illness. 
wheat After graduating from the Colorado 
here State College of Agriculture with a 
d ele. degree in dairy science, Mr. McCann 
Olved became deputy and later state dairy 
E the commissioner for Colorado, and joined 
Mow. the faculty of Colorado A. & M. Col- 
1 for lege. He was prominent in several na- 
intity tional dairy associations. 
t this He served with the National Dairy 
t was Council here in 1920, returning to 
apee- Colorado as director of that state’s 
They extension service before coming to 
erted Northwestern University for a mas- 
1 fer ter’s degree in business administra- 
- rec. tion. He was named director of the 
institute in 1929. 

The Roud McCann scholarship was 
set up at Colorado State College by 
his friends in 1944. He is survived by 
his widow and a son. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VALLEY GRAIN TO OPEN 
OFFICE IN HUTCHINSON 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
riled Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, plans 
ition to open an office in Hutchinson, Kan- 
iland sas, aS soon aS space can be ar- 
nted ranged. 
irvey Charles C. Perna has joined the 
Nu- Valley company and will have charge 
lotel of the Hutchinson office. Mr. Perna 
previously was associated with the 
t in- Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. in the 
\tists Kansas City offices of the firm. 
US. Application has been made for 
were transfer of a Hutchinson Board of 
food Trade membership to Mr. Perna from 
rned the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
t on ———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
aL L.E. McCLELLAN NAMED BY 
ri MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 
and MILWAUKEE—Lewis E. McClel- 
lan, Milwaukee manager of Cargill, 
roup Inc., since 1943, was nominated for 
rest reelection as head of the Milwaukee 
| Te Grain Exchange at the annual cau- 
ition cus March 12. Other officers nominat- 
nda- ed for election in April were H. W. 
Kusserow, Chas. A. Kruse Milling 
by Co., vice president; R. G. Leistikow, 
ctor Stratton Grain Co., vice president; 
and James G. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 
sep- Nominated as directors were R. J. 
ssell Weschler, D. D. Weschler & Sons; 
sine, Robert H. Lamb, Ladish Malting Co.; 
inn., Walter G. Zinn, Zinn Malting Co.; 
with John G. Davis, J. Walter Rice Co.; 
The R. G. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., and A. E. 
mal Lauer, J. V. Lauer Co. 

Board of arbitration nominees are 
Norman N. Witt, Mohr-Holstein Com- 
mission Co.; Donald P. Brown, Low- 
ell Hoit & Co.; Donald R. Sander, 

ER Franke Grain Co.; Robert J. Zinn, 
Zinn Malting Co.; William A. Luy, 
US. the Paetow Co., and Reinhold W. 
the Hoth. Board of appeals nominees 
jur- are Edward LaBudde, LaBudde Grain 
490 & Feed Co.; John V. Lauer, J. C. 
No- Lauer Co., and H. M. Stratton, Strat- 
ra ton Grain Co. 
re- ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
= BURMESE RICE EXPORTS 
and *" GO ON DESPITE UNREST 
LONDON — The government of 
‘my Burma has denied reports that un- 
Jed settled conditions as a result of in- 


in ternal unrest will hold up export 





ber shipments of rice. 

It was stated in Rangoon that rice 
dar exports for the first two months of 
my 1949 amounted to 281,426 tons, com- 
and * pared with 190,806 tons in the cor- 





- Tesponding period last year. If the 
March quota of 200,000 tons is ful- 








filled-only 340,000 tons will remain 
to be shipped for the three months 
ending in June to fulfill Burma’s to- 
tal declared available export surplus 
of 820,000 tons for the first balt of 
the current year. 

Reports from India that a large 
portion of the harvested crop is still 
lying in the fields either because of 
the farmers’ reluctance to bring the 
produce through the danger zone to 
the mills, or through their inability 
to find the necessary transport have 
been denied by the government. It is 
admitted, however, that large stocks 
of paddy and rice belonging to the 
state agricultural marketing board 
have been looted or burned by Com- 
munist and Karen insurgents, but the 
quantities destroyed will not prevent 
the shipping of the Burma quota. 
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SALES, INCOME REPORTED 
BY WAGNER BAKING CORP. 


NEWARK, N.J.—Net sales of the 
Wagner Baking Corp. for the 52- 
week period ended Dec. 25, 1948, were 
$12,518,331, compared with $12,811,- 
295 for the 52-week period ended Dec. 
27, 1947. Net income, after taxes and 
charges, totaled $532,332, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.21 a com- 
mon share, compared with $419,894, 
or $1.67 a common share, a year pre- 
vious. 
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HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY HATHAWAY BAKERIES 


Net sales of Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., for the 53-week period ended 
Jan. 1, 1949, have been reported at 
$25,799,407, compared with $22,111,- 
254 for the 52-week period ended Dec. 
27, 1947. Net profit, after charges and 
taxes, was set at $895,324 for the 
1948 period, compared with $510,270 
for 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STUDY SHOWS FOOD BUYING 
OF TWIN CITIES FAMILIES 


WASHINGTON — Thirty per cent 
of average weekly income went for 
food last winter among the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul families interviewed 
in a food consumption survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 30% 
amounted to an average $24.40 which 
these Twin Cities families spent for 
food at home and away from home 
during the week, or $6.89 a person. 
The figures do not include the value 
of food canned from home gardens, 
or received as gifts or as wages. 

Interviews were held with 255 Twin 
Cities families selected to represent 
all income classes. The survey is part 
of a nation-wide study to learn what 
food families buy and what they 
pay for it. Interviewers returned to 
the Twin Cities again last spring and 
autumn to complete a three-season 
picture—also obtained during the 
same seasons in Birmingham, San 
Francisco and Buffalo. 

Families with the larger incomes 
used considerably more milk, eggs, 
meat, poultry, fish, bakery products 
and frozen fruits and vegetables. For 
instance, households in the $3,000 to 
$4,000 income class consumed twice 
as much milk as those with less than 
$2,000. income. But since higher in- 
come families were larger, per capita 
consumption did not differ much from 
one income class to another. 

Consumption of flour, bread and 
other cereal foods by ‘“Minneapolis- 
St. Paul families was only two thirds 
that of Birmingham although a much 
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larger proportion of that used in Min- 


neapolis-St. Paul was bread and 
other bakery products in ready-to-eat 
form. Twin Cities families used only 
a tiny fraction as much corn meal 
and hominy grits as those in the Ala- 


‘bama city. 


Shifts in food habits in Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul are indicated by compar- 
ing this study with one of wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers in 1936. Twin 
Cities families this past winter were 
consuming more milk, fresh vege- 
tables, frozen and canned fruits and 
vegetables, and slightly more meat, 
poultry and fish than 12 yéars ago. 
But they were using less of fats and 
oils, bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, flour and other cereals, and 
sugar and sweets. 

¥v ¥ 
San Francisco Survey 


WASHINGTON—In a report on a 
survey of food consumption in San 
Francisco by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics it was 
indicated that San Francisco families 
used one-half as much flour and other 
cereals per person as used by fam- 
ilies in Birmingham. Least affected 
by family.income, according to the 
San Francisco survey, were bread and 
other bakery products, flour and other 
cereals and potatoes. Although their 
use increased moderately up to the 
$4,000 income level, quantities used 
by higher income families tended to 
decline. 
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ARBA SUGGESTS REMOVAL 
OF “CLOUD” OVER PRICING 


WASHINGTON — The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America “would 
welcome a removal of whatever legal 
cloud there may now be over normal 
and reasonable delivered pricing prac- 
tices, which was not intended by 
Congress or anticipated by indus- 
try when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Robinson-Patman Acts 
were enacted,” it was stated by 
William A. Quinlan, ARBA general’ 
counsel, in testimony Feb. 18 before 
the trade policies subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. At the same 
time ARBA “vigorously opposed any 
legislation which might go beyond 
the removal of that cloud and alter 
the basic purposes of the provisions 
outlawing price discrimination or 
weaken their effectiveness.” 

Retail bakers, the subcommittee 
was told, “would like individual sup- 
pliers to be free to continue to sell 
to them at uniform delivered prices, 
so that there will in fact be no actual 
price discrimination between them, 
and where the supplier is a jobber, 
as in the case of those supplying 
retail bakers with ingredients or oth- 
er materials, they would like the 
manufacturer who supplies him to be 
left free to sell to him and compet- 
ing jobbers at uniform delivered 
prices, so that there will in fact be 
no actual price discrimination.” 

——AREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
GRAIN STOCKS GAIN 

TORONTO—Stocks of all grains 
in store at Fort William-Port Arthur 
elevators for the week ended March 
3 totaled 45,103,886 bu., an increase 
of more than 1 million bushels over 
the previous week. 

—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GRAIN BUSINESS SOLD 


TONGANOXIE, KANSAS—Charles 
E. Miller, who has operated the grain 
elevator here for 25 years, has sold 
his:-grain business to William E. 
Shaw, farmer near Lyndon, Kansas. 
The new owner will take possession 
April 1. 
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NEW LITERATURE 





Agricultural Geography 


An extensive illustrated survey of 
the geography of agriculture in 
Europe and the Near East has been 
published by the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The report is the product of de- 
tailed studies made during and since 
World War II, and should be par- 
ticularly useful today because of cur- 
rent widespread interest in European 
and Near Eastern agriculture, the 
USDA said. It may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 a copy. 

The volume, entitled “Agricultural 
Geography of Europe and the Near 
East,” consists of 74 pages exclusive 
of covers, and 63 illustrations, of 
which 15 are colored maps and the 
remainder charts and maps in black 
and white. It provides extensive infor- 
mation relative to European and Near 
Eastern crop and livestock produc- 
tion. It also presents comprehensively 
the important physical facts affecting 
the production of, and international 
trade in, selected agricultural com- 
modities of major importance to the 
economy of Europe, the Near East 
and the U.S. 

The book’s illustrations include 
colored maps showing annual rain- 
fall, population, length of growing 
seasons, and other physical factors 
affecting agriculture, as well as nu- 
merous colored trade maps. 

The agricultural geography is the 
joint work of Lois B. Bacon, Regin- 
ald H. Hainsworth, Naum Jasny, 
Clarence M. Purves and Clayton E. 
Whipple. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKELL & SMITHS FIRM 
PROMOTES H. C. PETERSON 


NEW YORK—Arkell & Smiths re- 
cently announced the promotion of 
H. C. Peterson, to assistant sales 
manager. Mr. Peterson will make his 
headquarters at the company’s gen- 
eral offices in Canajoharie, N.Y. 

H. S. Hollingsworth has been ap- 
pointed as sales manager of the met- 
ropolitan New York area to fill the 
vacancy left by Mr. Peterson’s pro- 
motion, S. S. Yates, chairman of the 
board, announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEAK SALES REPORTED 


NEW YORK-—Sales of C. F. Muel- 
ler Co., macaroni product manufac- 
turer, reached the highest point +in 
the company’s 82-year history during 
1948, according to C. Frederick Muel- 
ler, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. The company has con- 
sistently increased its annual sales 
during the past 15 years, he said. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reports on the 
coming convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota and the new 
health code for food dealers devel- 
oped in cooperation with the local 
healfh department featured the 
monthly meeting of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis at the Dutch 
Treat cafe recently. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














BUYS EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 
OMAHA—Benson-Quinn Co., Min- 
neapolis grain commission firm, has 
purchased a membership in the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange. C. W. Adams 
has been appointed local 
with offices at 238 Grain Exchange 
Building. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The engagement of Miss Joan Jen- 
kins to Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., was an- 
hounced in Kansas City March 18. 
Miss Jenkins is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick B. Jenkins of 
Kansas City and Mr. Bartlett, a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, is with Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. He is a son of Paul D. 
Bartlett, president of the grain com- 
pany. 

* 

A daughter, Mary, was born March 
12 to Mr. and Mrs, Hearne Christo- 
pher, Kansas City. Mr. Christopher 
is with B. C. Christopher & Co., Kan- 
sas City grain commission merchants. 

a 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is expected to return to Min- 
neapolis this week from Florida, 
where he has been convalescing from 
a heart condition. His return had 
been delayed somewhat by his having 
caught cold a couple of weeks ago. 


& 

John H. Tyner, formerly with the 
Compton Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New: York, has joined the National 
Biscuit Co. as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager for biscuit, bread and 
specialty products. 

* 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
Southeast bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, called on the 
Jacksonville, Fla., trade recently with 
S. O. Powell, assistant to the district 
manager with headquarters in Jack- 
sonville. Mr. Henderson also visited 
Virginia and North Carolina with 
T. S. Holland, Richmond branch man- 
ager. 

a 


T. H. Westmoreland, who recently 


retired as general superintendent of 
Peavey Elevators, was presented with 
a traveling bag by the company at 
a luncheon givén by F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, executive vice president, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. Mr. West- 
moreland expects to use the bag on 
a proposed trip to England. 


A. J. Oberg, eastern division sales 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Oberg returned 
last week from a three weeks’ trip 
to Florida and adjoining states. 


Wayne T. Wilson, branch manager, 
Chicago bulk products sales, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., left March 19 for 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for a few 
weeks’ vacation trip. 


Graham Maclachlan, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, spent March 17-18 at 
the mill’s New York offices and was 
introduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange by Harry K. Moore, local 
manager. 

* 


W. J. de Winter, Sr., vice president 
in charge of export, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped at 
the mill’s New York offices. during 
a swing through the East. 


Lester A. Ritterhouse, secretary- 
treasurer of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was a -visitor on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. 

e 


Henry W. Tibbals, flour broker, El- 
yria, Ohio, was in Toledo last week, 
and Edward F. Woods, flour broker, 


Youngstown, Ohio, is due to return 
from a vacation at Miami Beach, Fla. 


T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co.; Great Bend, Kansas, came on 
to New York with Mrs. Sherwood, 
following the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago recently. 

* 


P. L. O. Smith, vice president sales 
and advertising, in grocery products 
division, Standard. Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, was another middle western 
miller in New York City on a business 
trip last week. 

* 


Jean Haegel, son of Jules Haegel, 
president of the Grand Moulins de 
Strasbourg, Paris, France, largest 
European milling organization, visit- 
ed the Lathrop Grain Corp. in Kansas 
City last week. Young Mr. Haegel is 
associated with the milling company, 
and is making an extensive visit in 
the U.S. 

* 

Maurice D. 8S. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left New York March 14 after spend- 
ing several days in the East on a 
business trip. Mrs. Johnson accom- 
panied him. 


Vernon C. Rudolph, president of the 
Krispy Kreme Corp., Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has announced the appointment 
of David E. Downs as production man- 
ager. The company manufactures 
doughnut mixes and equipment, and 
Mr. Downs will be in charge of pro- 
duction. and .new product develop- 
ment. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
American Chemical Society and the 











LONDON. FLOUR MEN GATHER—The members of the 
executive committee of the London Flour Trade Assn. 
-posed for-the above photograph recently while in session. 
Left to right, they are: Charles H. Pillman; Pillman & 
Phillips} Eric A. Green, Stannard, Collins & Co.; J. Ham- 
flton Duff, Sidney Smith (Flour,-Feed and Grain) Ltd.; 
Frank Waydelin; Percy Cooper, treasurer;-Leonard- Lin- 
ford, A. W. Mellish, Ltd.; Percy Young, Percy Young & 





Son, Ltd.; Joseph H. Piliman, Pillman & Phillips; ad- 
- visor on imported flour to the Ministry of Food, William 
T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.,. secretary; Gordon 
Ravenscroft, Ross T. Smyth & Co.,Ltd... president; 
Henry F. Egerton, Coventry, Sheppard & Co.,, vice presi- * 
dent; Stanley.W. Holloway, Coventry, Sheppard & Co.; 
A. Vaughan Thomas, Vaughan Thomas & Co.,- Ltd.; 
Leslie Goldsmith, Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., ‘and 
Charles E. Feast, C. E. Feast & Co. ~~ = We Nac 
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American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 
* 


Herbert Roszell has been named 
assistant’ to Larry Trempel, baking 
industry technician of the industria] 
sales department, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, ‘Ill. Mr. Roszell is a 
food chemist who has been ‘specializ- 
ing in dairy production and _ tech- 
nology. 
: 7 

Fred West, Camden, S.C., was elect- 
ed president of the Retail’ Bakers 
Association of North and South Caro- 
lina at a meeting held in Asheville, 
N.C., recently. He succeeds E. E. 
Moore, Asheville. Other new officers 
are Horace Wilkerson, Winston-Sa- 
lem, vice president; M. L. Mattison, 
Charlotte, secretary and C. J. Kil- 
gore, Charlotte, treasurer. 

® 


Keith M. Baldwin has been named 
assistant technical director of the 
special markets-industrial division of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, 
according to an announcement by P. 
Val Kolb, vice president. 

® 

William H. Mountain, Mountain's 
Bakery, Toledo, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Ohio Bak- 
ers Assn. at the recent meeting of 
that organization. He is also first vice 
president of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 
Named to serve with him were Henry 
Weiss, first vice president, and Ellery 
Brunt, second vice president. Mr. 
Mountain appointed Walter Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., recording secre- 
tary and Verl Bradford treasurer. 

* 

Alan Wiedersum has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 
City, N.Y. Mr. Wiedersum started 
with Sunshine 24 years ago as a re- 
search chemist. He became chief 
chemist, assistant superintendent, and 
was appointed general superintend- 
ent in 1941, 

* 

Cc. L. Crutchfield, Love’s Biscuit & 
Bread Co., Ltd., Honolulu, was re- 
cently named vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. O.. T. 
Edwards was elected assistant gen- 
eral manager and J. K. Butler, IJr., 
appointed treasurer. A. E. Steadman 
and W. H. Hoogs will continue as 
president and secretary, respectively. 

* 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, visited last 
week with E. 8S. Thompsen, who han- 
dles the account in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

e 

A. W. Quiggle, vice president, H. H 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
spent a few days in Chicago: las' 
week. 

e 


Miss Florence Russ, who has bee) 
associated with H. J. Greenbank « 
Co., New York, since its organiza- 
tion, is confined at home by a sud- 
den illness. 

° : 

Sidney Johnson, director of th: 
merchandising .division of the Na 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, will -b: 
a guest speaker at the 22nd annua 
eonvention .of the Kansas Food Deal- 
ers Assn. in Topeka, Kansas; April 24 

° : 

Sidney Hodkinson has been named 

vice ‘president “and general manage! 


of the Southern Biscuit-‘Co., ‘Rich- 


mond, Va., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by E. G.: Gustafson, pres- 
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t of the concern. Formerly with 
“Weston Biscuit Co. in Britain, 
Boinde and the U.S., Mr. Hodkinson 
joined Southern a short time ago. 

Gertrude Austin, director of nutri- 
tion, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, was recently appointed to 
serve on the national vocational 
ance committee of the American 


Dietetic Assn. She is also a member 


of the exhibit committee of the or- 
ization. 
4 s 

J. F. Ulrich, New York flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a trip to West 
Palm Beach, where his wife and 
daughter are spending the winter. 

& 

Frank Zabor, Jr., controller for 
the Milwaukee plant of the Omar 
Baking Co., has been promoted to 
the company’s central office at Oma- 
ha. Succeeding Mr. Zabor in Milwau- 
keep is Paul True. 

© 

Samuel R. Harrell, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Herbert 
Hoover to serve on the Hoover com- 
mittee studying the possible reorgani- 
zation of the federal government. 

* 


W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S.C., rep- 
resentative for the Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, and Mrs. Lovvorn 
spent a day in Atlanta recently. They 
were en route home after visiting 
Mr. Lovvorn’s mother in Cedartown, 
Ga. 

« 


Mrs. L. K. Batterton, wife of L. K. 
Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., Atlanta, 
is confined to her home in that city 
with a broken ankle. Mrs. Batterton 
was spring gardening at the time of 
the accident. 

* 

Mrs. W. A. Swain and Miss Hen- 
rietta Swain, student at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, are spending 
the spring holidays with relatives in 
Charleston, S.C. They are the wife 
and daughter of W. A. Swain, Atlan- 
ta, representative for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 

te 

K. G. Patterson, president, Quality 
Bakeries, Asheville, N.C., was a re- 
cent Atlanta visitor. 

2 

Virgil Artmann, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by the com- 
pany’s representative, W. A. Martin, 
Gadsden, Ala., is on a business trip 
through the southeastern states. 

coo 

Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
manager of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor at 
the Oklahoma City headquarters of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 

a 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., recently attended’ a regional 
meeting of the company in Kansas 
City. 

. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of the Oklahoma-Texas dis- 
trict for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a trade trip to Texas cities. 

& 


Carl W. Albers has been appointed 
Denver district sales supervisor for 
General Mills, Inc. He formerly was 
grocery products sales manager in 
Reno; Nev. W. L. Stirn, who held the 
Same position for the company in 
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Colorado Springs, has been put in 
charge of the company’s jobbing busi- 
ness in Denver. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling. Co., has recov- 
ered sufficiently from his recent ill- 
ness to go to Manitou Springs, Colo., 
for a few weeks’ rest. 

«+ 

Cc. E. Skiver and Jess B. Smith 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. spent several days recently 
calling on millers and grain dealers 


.in Hutchinson and surrounding towns. 


Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager for the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., has -dis- 
persed with the cast from his broken 
ankle but is still using crutches or 
cane in getting around. Mr. Regier 
was a victim of a sleet covering Kan- 
sas through January and February. 

* 

Charles S. Sanford, president of the 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Savannah, Ga., has been elected 
a director of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., Augusta, baking concern oper- 
ating five plants in Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

® 

Harry W. Zinmaster, president, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, and 
chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago, has 
been named national vice president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. He was formerly. regional 
vice president. A. B. Dygert, vice 
president, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was named vice chair- 
man of the association’s federal 
tax committee. 


DEATHS 


Milton J. Hein, 38, treasurer of the 
Hein Flour & Supply Co., Milwaukee 
bakery supply firm with which he had 
been associated since 1928, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital March 16 of a 
heart ailment which had kept him 
away from business the greater part 
of the past two years. Mr. Hein had 
been treasurer of the firm founded 
by his father, the late John P. Hein, 
since its incorporation in 1936. His 
affiliations included membership in 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn.; Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Assn., and the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. Surviving are two sons and a 
daughter. 


Fred H. Wellman, 79, who for the 
past 35 years had owned and oper- 
ated the Holland (Ind.) Flour Mill, 
died at his home in Holland March 17 
after a short illness. He was widely 
known to the trade in southern In- 
diana and is survived by the widow 
and four children. He was a director 
of the Holland Bank and had many 
other interests in that town. 











Allen Davis, Sr., 83, for many years 
actively associated with his son, Allen 
Davis, Jr., in Davis & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died suddenly in Cincinnati 
March 12. Mr. Davis traveled in the 
South and West for 55 years prior to 
his retirement in 1945. In his youth 
he and ‘his brothers established A. 
Davis Sons & Co., the parent firm. 


Roy William Schmitt, 25, assistant 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, died at his home in Alva March 
20 after a short illness. He had been 
transferred two months ago to Alva 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago —_— Kan. City St.Louis Buffalo 

Spring TAMMY <2... scccrcccsccce $...@7.15 $...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.35@7.45 
Spring top patent ............... Bio@s.t8 -@. Se Cae 10+@ «s,s 

Spring high gluten ...........+. ‘ 5.60@5.90 a p 5. s0@s. 95 
SGN NEE Wivk0s Fas ce tess heweds ‘@. 5.50@5.70 ‘ewe ass @6. 55 

Spring standard ..............+5- 5. 30@5. 68 §.40@5.60 ...@... @5.45 5. soos. 95 
Spring first clear .......-..-++-05 4.70@5.25 4.90@5.25 ...@... «++ @6. . 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter family ............. -@. ++-@... 6.20@6.756 ...@6.8 oe aes 
Hard winter short .............++ 5.23@5.60 ++»-@... 5.10@6.35 ...@6. a8 a 
Hard winter standard - §18@5.45 ...@... 5.00@5.30 @5.1 5.65 @5.75 
Hard winter first clear ... «++ @4.50 -++@... 3.55@3.60 @4.1 5.35 @5.45 
Soft winter family ....... SEP ccc, cant Sve -@. @6.0 i o<s 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6. 00@6. 65 ~+-@... 6.80@6.90 @ 5.50 @5.60 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.168@6.35 ...@... Tr. at Te ore 
Soft winter straight ............. ey ae ---@... 5.20@5.25 G 5. 16 5.35 @5.45 
Soft winter first clear ..........- 5.40 @5.75 cae Gge a -«»@4.20 4.45@4.556 
ey Se, “WUENEEE ok csc cece wecene 3.90 @4.15 «+» @4.04 cee sds ++ @4.55 - ++ @4.80 
ee PERE eee 2.90@3.15 ...@3.54 ...@... -»-@3.75—... @3.55 
Drrum, @rem., Balle ......cscscass 5.25@5.36 ...@5.20 ...@... --»@6.05 ...@5.64 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

i et are eer ere a $...@7.45 $6.70@6.80 $...@... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.85@6.25 6.15@6.25 6.00@6.15 5.90@6.24 6.45@6.60 
SY SOO 0. a 04 Swe 6» os 06:0 8.08 -.-@... 6.05@6.15 6.05@6.20 5.83@6.19 6.15@6.30 
Spring standard ........-..-+.+.5. 5.80@5.95 5.95@6.05 5.85@6.00 5.73@6.09 6.05@6.20 
BCE RTGS CIAGE cre > ocd vc saries 5.30@5.60 5.66@5.75 5.45@5.65 5.33@5.81 5.30@5.40 
Hard winter family .... ....... -@. -@ Sa re ~+-@... 6.30@7.40 
Hara winter @hort .........0i00. 5. 804 a 6. 10 5. 80@ 5. 90 5.90@6.15 5.59@5.80 5.75 @5.90 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.60@5.90 5.70@5.80 5.55@5.75 5.39@5.60 5.65@5.80 
Hard winter first clear .......... 0 oo @ cas via o%e «+-@... 4.15@4.25 
GOEe  WHROGE: EMMY iiss ke re ceeee @. oo+@... 7.47@7.50 ++»-@... 6,60@7.80 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.25@ 5.60 es 5.50@5.75 a. ere i ey 
Soft winter standard ne Oe -o°@... 5.15@5 40 ee. ee oe. Se se 
Soft winter .first clear ... ie se -@ Cais ees -@ 4.15 @4.25 
mye flour, white ......... 4.25 @4.50 4. 50@ 4. 60 her: aay 4.25@ 4. 39 4.85 @5.05 
MEE <.16"s 0a <.5 6 caldeeige s ot ona #0 seule SSS 3.39@ 3.75 2.85 @3.05 
Seren, Ore.” DEM cis bi edtlncs 5.72@5.82 one was opts s -@5.64 «06 aa 


Seattle Los eee 
$..,@. 


Family patent ..... ‘. - @7.00 





Bluestem 2.,,.,. -@6.03 ...@... 
Bakery grades -+»@ 6,08 ee ene 
BU 6 02 suns 0declas ++ @5.80 rhe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. 


Spring top patent] .. $... 
Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clear{ 
Spring exports§ 


Ontario soft winterst |..@ 9.00 ...@... 


§280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 









Chicago wre ae Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... SES.COOES.66. 8... -GEE.CO 8... OD onc g Be QB cece GuveeBiecs 
Hard winter bran .. et Pe vs le 52.00@52.75 20 os ives -@.. 
Soft winter bran .. -O a ee Ags SEE een 55.75 @ 56.75 60. 00a 61. 00 
Standard midds.* 55. 004 @ & ...@53.00 ons MD TELE a yee a a. 
Flour midds.t ..... ery | ..@53.50 52.00 @52.50 65.25@ 56. 60. 00a 61. 00 
| ag RPA ee eine 56. 00 .@ 54.00 oF eo eS re. Bent 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $58.50@59.00 $62.50@63.00 $....@64.50 $61.50@64.80 By. Jckan 
Soft winter bran .. Se) Soe Tv: Pee + lee A POPES 65.20 @65.70 
Standard midds.* .. 56.50@57.00 62.50 @ 63.00 . @6A. 00 61.50@ 63.80 -@ 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 56.50@57.00 eee, ae oe. ee 62.00 @ 63.80 64.204 65.20 
ee Pee 56.50@ 57.00 63.50 @ 64. 00 .. @67.50 63.00 @ 64.80 res Sere 
Spring bran Shorts Midds., 
EE a a:000 és $....@59. 00 $....@59.00 $....@60.00 
{Winnipeg ....... --@49.2 --@52.25 Fess oem 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft > 


‘William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


--—Minneapolis—— 





—— Chicago—_— 


--—Kansas City—— 





May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
March 14 ...... 209% 193% 190 214% 190% 190% 191% 200% 180% 181% 
March 15 210% 193% 189% 215% 190% 190% 191% 202 181% 181% 
March 16 .. 709% 190% 187 214% 187% 187 188% 201 178% 179% 
March 17 ...... 208% 190% 186% 214% 188% 187% 188% 200% 178% 4179 
Oe aoe 211% 191% 187% 216% 189% 188% 189 202% 179% 180% 
mere. BS icccss 211% 192% 188% 217 190% 189% 189% 203% 181% 181% 
-CORN~ - RYE c OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar, 14 . 128% 129% 125 123% 113% 113% 123% 121% 67% 60% 60% 54% 
Mar. 15 . 129 129% 124% 122% 111% 111% 121% #120 67% 61 61% 55% 
Mar. 16 . 127% 127% 124 123% 110% 110% 121% 119 67 60% 60% 55 
Mar. 17 . 126% 127% 121 120% 107% 107 118% 115% 67% 60% 60% 54% 
Mar. 18 . 128% 128% 126% 125 111% 112 121% 118 68% 61% 62% 56% 
Mar. 19 . 129% 129% 125% 124 115% 115 125% 124 69% 62 62% 57 





from Kansas City, where he had been 
in the office of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. Surviving are his widow, father, 
two brothers and a sister. 


Mrs. Celestine Patterson, 77, Min- 
neapolis, mother of Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, division vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., died March 16 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. She is also 
survived by her husband, Frank W., 
a daughter and two other sons. 


Frederick C. Vollmers, an execu- 
tive of the Empire Biscuit Co., died 
at his home in Rutherford, N.J., on 
March 10. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO MOVE MILL OFFICES 
CHICAGO—The offices of the Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co. will be 
moved about April 1 to the Wrigley 
Building, 400 No. Michigan Ave. For 
many years they have been located 
at 919 No. Michigan Ave, 








LOUIS E. PRINA, FLOUR 
BROKER, DEAD AT 52 


NEW YORK —Louis E. Prina, 52, 
member of the Frank R. Prina Corp., 
prominent flour brokerage here, died 
unexpectedly March 19 at his home 
in Teaneck, N.J. 

Mr. Prina was a member of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors and at one time was very 
active in the flour trucking problems 
of this city. He was a former presi- 
dent of the board of education, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J., and a member ‘of 
the New York Produce Exchange. 
His birthplace was Guttenberg, NJ. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Duggan Prina, his mother, Mrs. 
Angelina Prina, his brother, Frank 
R. Prina, president of the Frank R. 
Prina Corp., a daughter, two sons and 
four sisters. 
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INDIANAPOLIS — Jack Payne, 
Hampton Baking Co., Red Key, Ind., 
was elected president of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. at the 45th annual con- 
vention of the group held here March 
14-15. He had been serving as acting 
president. . 

Elected vice president was Robert 
Wise, Dietzens Bakery, Anderson, 
Ind. Clyde Duncan, Grocers Baking 
Co., Bedford, Ind., was named treas- 
urer. Charles Ehlers, Indianapolis, 
was re-elected secretary of the as- 
sociation after completing his 30th 
year in that office. 

The theme of the meeting was 
centered on improving baked goods, 
new methods, changes in production 
and selling methods of bakers’ prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Payne, as acting president, 
opened the convention by urging 
bakers fo improve their selling meth- 
ods, eliminate consignment selling of 
bread, and improve the quality of 
their products. He advised bakers to 
keep better account of costs with a 
sound system of bookkeeping. 

Mr. Ehlers, secretary of the group, 
warned bakers of unannounced visits 
of federal inspectors, and advised 
them “to get their shops in order.” 
He also advised bakers to fight for 
their share of the consumer dollar 
by improving the quality of their 
merchandise. ° 

The sales angle was brought out 
by Paul Sayre, Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Russ 
Obright, Bakers Weekly, Chicago. 
Greater sales through better dis- 
plays was illustrated by a motion 
picture showing the vast difference 
of the independent grocer’s display 
from that of the more modern chain 
store. F. G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, discussed the costs and for- 
mula changes. 


Ad Plans Presented 


At the afternoon meeting of March 
14 plans for the 1949 advertising 
campaign of the Bakers of America 
Program were presented by Walter 
Hopkins, Gus Fay, Robert Quinlan, 
all of the program’s staff, Chicago. 

Alex C. Hornkohl, De Foe Pan 
Cleaning and Glazing Corp., Chicago, 
explained the new method of pan 
coating and how it should be applied. 
It was pointed out that the improper 
application causes difficulties. 

Among the other speakers of the 
afternoon session was John F. Mee, 
Indiana University, La Fayette, Ind., 
who discussed “Dynamic Trends in 
Personnel Administration.” 


Cake Decorating Discussed 


At the morning session March 15, 
Irving Rohrbach, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cincinnati, discussed the art of 
cake decorating and the proper dec- 
orations for cakes for special occa- 
sions. He told bakers that “cakes 
must be as pleasing in taste as to 
the eye.” 

Walter Schuchardt, Associated 
Bakers of America, Chicago, told the 
delegates that “Figures Don’t Lie” 
and criticized bakers for “stretching 
ingredients too far long after short- 
ages ended.” He also advised bakers 
to improve their products by baking 
better and selling fresher. 

“The Story of Mold and Rope” 
was told. by Newton T. Beck, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Chicago. 
He gave an explanation of the origin 
of mold, how it forms, develops and 
grows. He said that one of the se- 
rious problems facing bakers is the 
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Indiana Bakers Assn. Elects 
Jack Payne, Red Key, President 


control of mold growth. He pointed 
out that rope doesn’t “rear its ugly 
head” very often, but the trouble is 
that “one never knows when it may 
pop up.” 

“Coffee Cake and Sweet Roll Spe- 
cialties” were discussed by Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis. He 
displayed coffee cakes for every oc- 
casion, and warned the bakers about 
over-baking them. He suggested for- 
mula changes weekly and presented 
many new formulas. 

At a luncheon of the allied trades 
March 14 the following officers were 
chosen for 1949: Henry. Kingdom, 
Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, presi- 
dent; V. P. Campbell, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Indianapolis, vice presi- 
dent, and George Arnold, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The annual banquet was held the 
evening of March 14, with music and 
entertainment furnished by the allied 
trades organization. Special enter- 
tainment for the ladies was planned 
for the afternoon of the opening day, 
following a luncheon. A complimen- 
tary breakfast for all registered 
guests. was held the morning of 
March 15. 

A joint luncheon for bakers and 
allied tradesmen was held March 15. 
Thomas Hasbrook, Indianapolis, a 
sightless veteran of World War II, 
was the guest speaker. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSUMERS’ GROUP PLANS 
INSPECTION OF BAKERIES 


ST. LOUIS—The Consumers Fed- 
eration of St. Louis has_ given 
thought to making its own inspec- 
tions of the city’s larger bakeries, 
Mrs. Marion Weir, federation chair- 
man, said recently. The action was 
under consideration as the result of 
three charges of insanitary bread 
production conditions filed by feder- 
al food and drug inspectors against 
larger bakeries of the city. 

The charges were based on inspec- 
tions made last fall. Since then, one 
plant has pleaded no contest and been 
fined nominally after satisfactory 
plant conditions were restored. An- 
other firm subsequently closed its St. 
Louis bakery. A third case still is 
in the process of court action. 

Considerable newspaper publicity 
has accompanied the food and drug 
inspectors’ charges, and one firm re- 
ported that its sales had dropped 
28% because of the charges. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


LINCOLN, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Union Elevator Co. of Lincoln, 
Kan., is building a new elevator to 
be completed by time of the wheat 
harvest. The structure will be a new 
cribbed house of 50,000 bu. capacity 
with plans to add another 50,000 bu. 
at a later date. A concrete ware- 
house also is being built and total 
cost of the current project is $100,000. 
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SALES SET RECORD 
FOR GENERAL FOODS 


NEW - YORK—Net sales of the 
General Foods Corp. -reached.a new 
high of $463,336,031 last year and 
for the 15th consecutive year were 
larger than any previous -year}-Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman, and: Austin 
S. Igleheart,; president, stated in a 
jointly-signed annual report to stock- 
holders issued March 15: This «om- 

















pares with nét sales of $407,266,910. 
- ‘Net dollar earnings were also the 
largest in company history, totaling 
$24,555,752, equal to $4.25 a common 
share,; compared with $18,303,594. or 
$3.19 a.common share for 1947. There 
are 5,575,463 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This amounts to slightly 
more than 5¢ on the sales dollar for 
1948 and contrasted to the lowest 
earnings in company history of 44%4¢ 
in 1947. 
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GULF ASSOCIATION URGES 
25% FLOUR CONTINUATION 


A resolution favoring the continua- 
tion of minimum flour exports to Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
countries of 25% of total wheat in 
the form of flour was approved 
March 16 by the.Gulf Ports Associa- 
tion, Inc. The resolution urged that 
every effort be made to encourage 
and maintain a consistent program 
for the export of wheat from the U.S. 

The resolution follows, in part: 

“In order to preserve and main- 
tain the historical relationship which 
existed prior to World War II be- 
tween the exports of wheat and 
wheat flour to the European coun- 
tries which are now receiving these 
products as grants in aid under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Act of 1948, the Gulf Ports Assn. fa- 
vors a continuation of Section 112 (c) 
of that act, which now provides that 
not less than 25% of the total wheat 
and wheat equivalent in the form of 
wheat ‘flour shall be transferred to 
these countries in the form of wheat 
flour. 

“The Gulf Ports Assn. urgently 
recommends favorable action by the 
Senate of the U.S. upon the unani- 


‘March 22, 1949 
_—_—_—_—————— 


WHEAT RECEIPTS INCREASE 
AS ROADS IMPROVE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Wheat 
receipts increased to approximately 
1,000 cars in Hutchinson last week, 
but little of it represented new sell. 
ing. Nearly all applied on contracts 
made when the farmer was netting 
dime more than the current price, 
Roads are just getting in condition 
to permit movement from. farms of 
contracted wheat. Growers are balk- 
ing at the lower price and at the 
same time worrying over what they 
will do with another bumper crop. 
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mous recommendation of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations to 
continue Section 112 (c) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Act of 1948. 

“The association also urgently rec- 
ommends that the representatives in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
from the Gulf states support the 
proposal now pending before the 
House Committee on Foreign ‘Affairs 
for a continuation of Section 112 (c) 
of the act, and support the provision 
when it is reached for consideration 
on the floor of the House.” 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
DECLARES 30c DIVIDEND 


KANSAS CITY — Directors of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, have declared a dividend of 30¢ 
a share on common stock of the com- 
pany, payable April 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record April 5. A similar divi- 
dend was paid in January of this 
year. 











Dual System of Paying Feed 
Tax Approved in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota feed manu- 
facturers and out-of-state mixers 
shipping feed into this state have 
been granted a dual system of pay- 
ing the Minnesota state feed tax, 
through an amendment to the feed 
tax law signed by Gov. Luther Young- 
dahl March 4; 

Feed manufacturers may elect to 
declare their feed production on a 
quarterly basis and pay the tonnage 
tax with their declarations, or they 
may continue on the present method 
of purchasing tax tags and attaching 
them to each bag. Those who elect 
to declare their production will, with 
the approval of the State Department 
of Agriculture, be given a permit 
number which they can print or 
stamp on the analysis labels which 
are required on all registered feeds. 

H. A. Halvorson, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture, reports that 
steps are being taken to set up the 
machinery for handling the tax pay- 
ments from manufacturers using the 
declaration system. Arrangements 
are expected to be completed in time 
to get the new system working by 
July 1, 1949, he said. Manufacturers 


ever in their present methods. 
There are about 1,500 feed manu- 
facturers who pay Minnesota feed 
taxes, Mr. Halvorson said. At least 
half of them will continue on a 





facturers that the tax tags were a 
nuisance and an added expense in 
packing operations. At the same time, 
many mixers, particularly the smaller 
ones, expressed satisfaction with the 
tax system. The result was the dual 
system which allows mixers to elect 
which method they prefer. 


The revised wording of subsection 
2 of the Minnesota feed tax law fol- 
lows: 


“Bub. 2. The commissioner is authorized, 
at his discretion and under such rules and 
regulations as may be promulgated to issue 
permits, on application therefor, to any 
person, firm or corporation, to ship, sell, or 
expose for sale in Minnesota concentrated 
commercial feeding stuffs which are prop- 
erly registered and labeled under sections 
25.02 to 25.10, inclusive, without the use 
or attachment of the official tags or labels 
purchased from the commissioner; provided 
such person, firm or corporation reports 
quarterly under oath to the commissioner 
the tonnage of feed shipped or sold for 
consumption in Minnesota, and pays the 
tonnage inspection fee thereon at the same 
rate per ton as the cost therefor would be 
for official tags or labels of 100 pound 
denomination as stated in section 25.16. 
Such tonnage inspection fees must be paid 
on all registered concentrated commercial 
feeding stuffs as defined in section 25.1, 
whether sold for mixing purposes or not, 
except in cases where a mixer has given 4 
specific written order for delivery of un- 
mixed meal or unmixed feed for use as «nD 
ingredient of registered feeds. The tonnasce 
inspection fees shall be due and payable 
within thirty days of the quarters ending 
December 31, March 31, June 30 and Sep- 
tember 30 of each year, and remittance 
therefor shall accompany and be attached 
to-the tonnage report. Any person, firm or 
corporation to whom permits are granted 
shall show as part of théir analysis labels 
on all registered the..permit .siumber. 
the name of the department an@ comm's- 
sioner, and such ddditional infofniation ‘8 
connection therewith. as the commissioner 
shall require. The commissioner or his. au- 
thoriged agents slidll have the right at «!! 
times to examine the records 6f applicants 
to verify the correctness of their tonnace 
reports. All fees received under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be credited in 
the manner provided for. in seetion 25.06.” 
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British Position 
Better in 
Argentine Deal 


« LONDON — Negotiations which 
British government officials are cur- 
rently undertaking with the authori- 
‘ties in Argentina for the purchase of 
meat and animal feed are expected 
to be prolonged, according to reports 
from trade observers in Buenos 
Aires. 

Favoring the British is the fact 
that Argentinian stocks of wheat and 
feed grains are reported to be high- 
er than at any time since the war, 
while storage facilities appear to be 
inadequate to meet present intake 
demands. Additionally, the policy 
pursued by the Trade Promotion In- 
stitute of charging exorbitant. prices 
to European buyers seems to have 
frightened off all potential importing 
nations except Britain, while concern 
has recently been expressed at the 
present economic situation in Argen- 
tina. 





Argentina Relaxing Position 


Hitherto, the Argentine authorities 
have insisted upon dealing with of- 
ficial government agencies, but a new 
report indicates that 10,000 tons of 
oats have been sold to a private im- 
porter in Sweden. Trade experts in 
London take this factor as a major 
indication of the weakening of the 
position in Argentina and opinion 
generally favors the prospects of the 
British in bringing off a satisfactory 
deal. 

When Britain concluded an agree- 
ment in February, 1948; involving 
among.other commodities 1,272,000 
metric tons of corn, 85,000 metric 
tons of millfeed and 100,000 tons of 
oil cakes and oil meals, the Argen- 
tinians knew that she was short of 
animal feed and exorbitant prices 
were demanded and obtained. This 
_year, British granaries are full and 
there is not the same urgency as was 
apparent 12 months ago. On the other 
hand it is now known that British 
negotiations with Russia for the pur- 
chase of 1.5 million tons’ of wheat 
and feed grains have failed, a fact 
which tends to weaken the British 
bargaining position. 


No -Extra Rations Allowed 


John Strachey, the British minister 
. of food, has. refused several requests 
to release some of the grains at 
present in store, quoting as his rea- 
son the fact ‘that supplies are only 
sufficient. to last until September, 
1949. Extra rations cannot be re- 
- leased for livestock owners until the 
position for the 1949-50 season is as- 
sured. He recalled in an interview 
that good stocks in 1944 prompted 
the government to allow farmers to 
increase their: livestock populations 
with the result that when supplies 
were curtailed; the rations in re- 
spect of the increased stock could 
not be honored and wholesale kill- 
ings resulted: He warned that the 
same thing might happen again if 
the government took too optimistic 

* a-view ofthe present situation. 
» - Other factors favoring the British 


* negotiators include the deteriorating 


economic position in Argentina. Re- 
serves of dollar currency have been 


x deplete te-satisfy. a demand. for im- <* 
~ ported 


manufactured -goods’ and’ in- 
= ternal inflation has -been. alowed to 


the festiit that durifig the past two 


“years the price paid by the govern- 
“ment has ‘had to. tise’ in several 


stages. The wheat’ producer now re- 
ceives’ the- equivalent ° of - $1.87 bu. 
from thé government,-a figure. which 
provides the reason for Argeéntina’s 
recent withdrawal from the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference. The pro- 
ducers are now asking for a further 
increase in order to meet the infla- 
tionary trend. 


Britain Can Bargain 

The Trade Promotion Institute has, 
therefore, been charged with the task 
of concluding a deal for grain in 
order to bolster the faltering econ- 
omy. Britain, on the other hand, can 
afford to bargain for a lower price 
than last year in view of her present 
good stocks although her officials 
realize that the failure of the negoti- 
ations with Argentina might involve 
the purchase of coarse grains from 
the U:S. and Canada, in return for 
dollars which are urgently required 
for the purchase there of raw mate- 
rials essential to recovery. 

One weapon which may be used by 
Argentina will be the threat to with- 
hold supplies of meat‘ unless cereals 
are included in the new agreement. 
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LEWIS F. BOLSER, ABA 
PAST PRESIDENT, DEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lewis F. Bolser, 
63, president of the Ser Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, was found dead in his 
office March 21. Mr. Bolser was a 
past president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago, serving in 1924-25. 

He was a prominent sportsman and 
club member, committee chairman of 
the Minikahda Club, treasurer of the 
Automobile Club of Minneapolis, and 
active in the Minneapolis Club and 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club. He 
was also president of the Champion 
Animal Food Co. 

He is survived by his widow, Louise 
H. Bolser. 
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WOMEN INVITED 


PHILADELPHIA — Tradition -will 
be broken at the April 14 meeting 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club by 
the admittance of women to the af- 
fair: It is believed to be the first time 
that women have been invited to at- 
tend one of the organization’s regu- 
lar: monthly gatherings, to be held 
as usual in the Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel. To-insure a large turnout of 
members’. wives, a fashion show will 
follow the. dinner. It will feature 
models from a prominent Chestnut 
Street shop. Gus Leiben, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and. George Householder, 
Freihofer Baking Co., are in charge 
of the arrangements. 
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H. V. GOODWIN JOINS 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO—tThe appointment of H. 
V. Goodwin as Buffalo division man- 
ager of the grocery products division 
of the Standard Milling Co. has been 
announced by P. L. O. Smith, vice 
president of the company. 

Mr. Goodwin has had long experi- 
ence in the sale of family flour and 
is well known .to.the grocery trade. 
He will direct the merchandising of 
Standard Milling family flours that 

“gre distributed in the Buffalo divi- 
sion territory. 


——sREA0 is “YHE Stier or" cre : 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.02 
Bemis; Bro: Bag: Co.'s» cotton: goods 
» {ndex, a =composite: figure ° reflecting 
> wholesale prices of. principal~ cotton 

cloth used in. bag making: expressed 
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in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.02, 
as compared with 20.88 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Caleutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.20, as compared 
with 29.74 a year ago. 
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NEBRASKA IMPROVEMENT 
GROUP ISSUES REPORT 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The 11th annual 
report of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. is now being dis- 
tributed to members of the organiza- 
tion. The report describes the various 
grain improvement activities under- 
taken by the association and lists fu- 
ture plans. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS IN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR RISE 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was approximately 10 million bush- 
els. The bulk of this total was made 
up of about 6 million bushels of flour 
and 3~.million bushels of wheat, all 
of which was destined for the U.K. 
The remainder, mainly wheat, was 
shipped to India and Eire, with minor 
amounts going to various other-Class 
2 destinations. 
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SUBSIDIES REMOVED 


OTTAWA—tThe withdrawal of sub- 
sidies on flour and salted fish and the 
remission of import duty and bill of 
entry tax on these items as well as 
on condensed milk, was announced by 
the British Guiana government Feb. 
28. The duties on flour, per bag of 
196 lb., including surtaxes which 
have been remitted were $1.25 Brit- 
ish preferential tariff, accorded Em- 
pire products, and $1.74 general tar- 

















ALFALFA MEAL PACKER — The 
W. J. Small Co. has installed a St. 
Regis. 402-PS automatic packer in its 
Omaha alfalfa meal blending plant. 
One man is able to pack six 50-lb. 
bags of meal a minute in multiwall 
valve bags. The bags are dropped 
from the packer to a flattener and 
then to a conveyor belt that runs the 
length of the railroad loading plat- 
form. From the conveyor belt the 
bags are deflected to a chute from 
which one man can load the bags 
into a boxcar at about the same rate 
they are packed. 





iff, applicable to non-Empire prod- 
ucts. In addition the goods have been 
subject to a bill of entry tax of 3% 
ad valorem. It was also announced 
that price control has been removed 
from flour. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. EXPORT RECORD 


The U.S. exported more wheat dur- 
ing the 1948 crop season than any 
other nation shipped in a similar pe- 
riod in history. 











Most British Bulk Buying Deals 


Involve Commonwealth Countries 


LONDON—Viscount Hall, a mem- 
ber of the socialist administration, 
speaking in the House of Lords, re- 
vealed that the majority of bulk buy- 
ing contracts entered into by the 
British government were with com- 
monwealth countries, only 21 being 
with foreign states. Current contracts, 
numbering 60 in all, run for periods 
varying from one to nine years, those 
for the longest periods being with 
countries of the British Empire. 

Several commodities are covered 
by the system, the biggest being 
wheat and flour, of which 97% comes 
from the commonwealth. Viscount 
Hall pointed out that the systems of 
government in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly those of eastern Europe, 
were such that negotiations could 
only be successfully carried out on 
a government contract basis. 

Lord Llewellin, a former minister 
of food, stated that Parliament should 
insist'on the government giving the 
taxpayers more information about the 
prices paid for food. He urged that 
it would be better for harmony and 
good will of the world if trade deals 
could revert to the hands of indi- 
vidual traders instead of the present 
system of making bulk contracts be- 
_tween_nations. 

_ Political and trade commentators 
are -divided on the issue of making 
bulk. contracts. with empire countries. 
The critics, citing the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat. agreement as an example, say 
that when conditions change and con- 
~trpacts have to -be revised, mutual 


recriminations follow. These recrim- 
inations involve governments and not 
merchants and can have severe fre- 
percussions at the political level. 

For the commonwealth producers 
it is argued that bulk purchase agree- 
ments guarantee them against -com- 
petition, against the consequences of 
overproduction and against a fall ‘in 
prices reflecting major price changes 
in the world economy. 

On the other hand; it is stressed 
that bulk contracts take trade out of 
the hands of experienced importérs 
and put it in the hands of monopoly 
organizations which exist for the 
purpose of fixing prices. Govern- 
ments, it is alleged, are weak in trans- 
acting business and are susceptible to 
political pressure. 

Additionally, the contracts seek to 
formulate rigid prices, a system 
which, however, might appeal to those 
commonwealth producers who experi- 
enced difficulties in prewar days as 
a result of violent price changes. Un- 
fortunately, under present conditions, 
observers consider that a fixed price 
structure reacts unfavorably against 
the buyer. 

It is considered. by the advocates 
of private trade that the interest of 
the commonwealth GoutitrieS can be 
best served by the continiied eXist- 
ence and use of the émpire .prefer- 
énce system since such 4 method does 
not involve interference by. govern- 
ment officials unpracticed in. the ways 
of business and thus avoids. the more 
important danger of intergovernment 
disagreements at the political level. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Moderate improvement in 
flour business occurred in the Southwest last 
week, but sales in general continued on a 
wholly unfavorable price basis. A few more 
bakers were in the market during the week, 
family flour business held up quite well and 
the first European buyer in over a month 
was in the export market. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 29% of capacity, a substantial 
gain over the 19% recorded in the preced- 
ing week. The increase was more marked 
in domestic business, which was almost 
double the level of 15% the preceding week. 
Export trade was negligible last week, 
averaging only 3% of total business. The 
over-all sales percentage was 46% “a year 
ago. 

Inquiry from an eastern chain baker 
and several large midwestern and south- 
western chains resulted in some immediate 
shipment business on a basis of 30@35¢ 
under 120-day shipment quotations. Small- 
er bakers also were in the market for 
immediate needs, and it was reported that 
even some of the minor carlot buyers were 
priced at considerable discount under 120- 
day levels. Several 5,000-sack lot sales 
were made early in the week and the first 
10,000-sack order reported in quite some 
time was booked, 

Bread business continues slow and bak- 
ers are still reluctant to buy beyond two- 
week or 30-day necessities. A strong ad- 
vance in cash wheat at Kansas City March 
18 did not spur any interest and flour 
sales during the latter half of the week 
slowed down. 

Family business continued in a favorable 
fashion. The special pricing deal offered 
by the larger mills attracted interest dur- 
ing the first 15 days of the month, but even 
after the expiration of this plan, orders 
continued to arrive in fair volume. No 
change in advertised brands was report- 
ed, although wheat costs advanced. 

In the export field, Norway purchased 
an estimated 4,000 long tons, wheat equiv- 
alent, of .70% ash flour March 15 on the 
basis of $3.95@4.10 jutes, Gulf. An addi- 
tional 1,000 long tons was sold to the Nor- 
wegians on March 17. The latter price was 
$4.20 jutes, New York. 

Considerable business was in the offing 
with Italy and the Netherlands both pre- 
paring to buy. PMA will be in the market 
soon for East Coast delivery export flour. 
Latin American business was slow. 

First clears held firm during the week 
while second and high ash clears tum- 
bled down further on the price scale. It 
was reported that some offerings over 1% 
ash were going begging at under $3, Kansas 
City. First clears were scarce due to the 
export interest, but second clear  offer- 
ings piled up with no outlet in sight. 

Production continued to hold at a rela- 
tively low level compared with running 
time to which mills have became accus- 
tomed in the past few years. However, the 
operating rate of around 73% of capacity 
is about equal to the ten-year average 
and is based, of course, on a larger ca- 
pacity figure. Current flour output is at 
the lowest level for the current crop 
year, but there is some expectation of 
moderate improvement in the weeks ahead. 

Quotations March 19, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.10@5.35, standard patent $5 @5.30, 
straight $4.95@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@6.75, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60, second clears $3.15 @3.20, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3@3.10; soft wheat short patent 
$6.80@6.90, straight $5@5.25, cake flour 
$6.30@6.90. 

Six mills report domestic business quiet, 
10 slow, 8 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
third days last week at about 80% capacity. 
Domestic sales gained slightly to average 
55%, compared with 45% the preceding 
week. No export sales were reported. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to good. 
Prices were unchanged to 10¢ sack high- 
er, compared with the previous week. 

Texas: Demand last week showed no im- 
provement, and sales remained at probably 
the lowest level on record in the industry, 
amounting to only 10 to 15% of capacity 
and limited to domestic business for nearby 
shipment. Shipping directions were suffi 
cient to permit operations at 60 to 65% 
of capacity, but the backlog of orders is 
rapidly. disappearing. 

Prices were unchanged to 10¢ sack lower 
on family flour, but about 5¢ up on bakers 
and 10¢ higher on clears, which were in 
better demand. Quotations March 19, 100's 
cottons: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.40@6.60, high patent $6.10@6.30; stand- 
ard bakers, plain $5.65@5.75, clears, plain 
$4.35@4.50; all delivered TCP. 

Omaha: No improvement was observed in 
flour sales over the previous week. Millers 
continued to curtail production schedules as 
ordering dwindled below the former hand- 
to-mouth stages. However, millers anxiously 
await a predicted buying spree which is 
supposed to hit this market around the 
end of March. Uncertain weather last week 
may have contributed to the lack of sales. 

The average mill week now is three to 


four days a week. There were no apparent 
signs of government interest, inquiry or 
buying in the area. Export sales seem to 
have vanished from the local picture. 

The scarcity of buyers predominates in 
both the family and bakery flour business. 
At the same time, local mills are using 
the extremely slack season as a time for 
repairs and cleaning up operations. Mill- 
ers explain that prices cannot be holding 
buyers away from the market since they 
are nearly as low as prices in other recent 
years. Quotations March 19, Omaha: north- 
western bakery shorts $5.64, family all-pur- 
pose flour $6.70, cake flour $6.77. 

Oklahoma City: There was some improve- 
ment in sales, which averaged 35%, com- 
pared with 20% a week ago and 22% a 
year ago. No exports were reported. Bak- 
ers took 80% of bookings and the family 
buyers 20%. Operations averaged 60%, com- 
pared with 65% the previous week and 
88% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 10¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-Ib. cottons March 19: 
carlots, family short patent $5.90@6.65, 
standard patent $5.70@6.35; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.60@5.68, standard 
patent $5.50@5.58, straight grade $5.40@ 
5.48. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Salina: Flour business showed some im- 
provement for a short time the past week, 
with fair bookings. Prices are unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are 
increasing in volume. 

Hutchinson: Flour business continued dor- 
mant last week with mills of this region. 
Bookings were limited to small lots for 
quick and nearby shipment, with most of 
the latter sold on a basis of price date 
of delivery. Large bakers showed no in- 
terest whatever. Nothing was sold for ex- 
port. Operations continued generally on a 
50% basis. Prices were up 5@15¢. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade 
last week dropped back into rather dull and 
narrow channels as soon as the bargain 
prices of late the previous week were 
withdrawn. Millers reported that virtually 
all bakery buyers immediately returned to 
their hand-to-mouth buying basis, with 
the idea of awaiting another competitive 
period or following through to the end of 
the crop year on a buy and ship basis. 
Quite a number of buyers, however, cov- 
ered needs for 30, 60, 90 or 120 days on 
the recent price concessions. 

Reports from mill representatives in some 
eastern markets indicated that even the 
large chain bakeries have been placing 
orders for single cars at a time, which 
is not even up to their weekly requirements. 

Sales for the week represented 80% of 
capacity, a part of which constituted late 
reporting on the previous week's splurge. 
This compared with 120% reported a week 
ago .6% a year ago. Shipments of 
flour from Northwest mills last week repre- 
sented 77% of capacity, against 69% the 
previous week. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
quiet to fair, with five days the general 
top of operations, although a few managed 
six days. Others were hard pressed to run 
four days. Minneapolis mill operations last 
week averaged 58% of capacity, against 
58% the previous week and 70% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, last week’s op- 
erations were 65% of mill capacity, against 
64% the previous week and 72% a year ago. 

Family flour trade was as dull as the bak- 
ery interest and prices are down about 10¢ 
sack the past week. Bakery flour prices, 
however, figure a little higher. 

Quotations March 21: standard patent 
$5.40@5.60, short patent $5.50@5.70, high 
gluten $5.60@5.90, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $4.90 
@5.25, second clear $3.20@5, whole wheat 
$5.30@5.45, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Duluth: Mills reported that due to the 
large commitments two weeks ago, buyers 
were unwilling to book any new orders, 
accounting for last week’s unusual dull- 
ness. Family trade was slow, but as a 
whole it was slightly better than the bak- 
ery trade. Shipping directions continued to 
arrive in good volume, and export business 
was again reported at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business last week again 
was rather quiet, but a slight improve- 
ment was reported by a few brokers and 
mill agents. Buying was far from general, 
and with the exception of one or two 
round lots, most sales were in one and 
two carlots. The improved buying occurred 
early in the week when a few mills re- 
duced prices. This resulted in some busi- 
ness, which was chiefly replacement. 

Many bakers do not seem to be influ- 
enced by lower prices. They continue to buy 
only for nearby needs, and with another big 
crop in the offing, they feel this policy 
is.the best one. Directions were fair. 

Family flour was quiet again. Only scat- 
tered small orders were taken. Deliveries 
also were only fair. Quotations March 19: 
spring top patent $5.40@5.78, standard pat- 
ent $5.30@5.68, first clear $4.70@5.25; fam- 
ily flour $7.15; hard winter short patent 
$5.23@5.60, 95% patent $5,18@5.45, first 
clear $4.50; soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.65,. standard patent $5.15@6.35, first clear 
$5.40@5.75. 












St. Louis: Local mills report practically 
no change from last week. Sales consist 








of a few medium-sized parcels for shipment 
up to 120 days, with a scattering of one- 
and’ two-car lots for shipment up to 60 
days and the usual carlots for prompt 
to immediate delivery. Buyers in general 
are very cautious. Clears are moving very 
slow. Interest centers on the better grades 
of spring wheat flour. Prices are 10@20¢ 
bag lower. Offerings of Kansas flour are 
free. 

Jobbers say new business is rather light. 
However, a few carlots were placed on the 
books for 30-day shipment and the usual 
lots for immediate and prompt shipment. 
Shipping instructions are fair. Prices for 
hard and soft patent and clears are 10@20¢ 
bag lower. Spring wheat patent 10¢ lower, 
clears 10@20¢ off. 

Central states mills report new business 
as rather light. However, a few cars for 
prompt to 60 days with the usual carlots 
for present wants and nearby delivery 
were booked. Buyers are cautious. Shipping 
directions are fair. Prices for hard and soft 
patents and clears are 10@20¢ off. 

Quotations St. Louis, March 17, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6, ordinary 
$5.20; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.30; bak- 
ers flour cake $5.95, pastry $5, soft straight 
$5.15, soft clears $4.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.35, standard patent $5.15, clears 
$4.15; spring wheat short patent $5.55, 
standard $5.45, clears $5.25, low protein 
$3.95. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some buyers are covering their 
requirements for a week to 30 days ahead, 
but there is no rush on the part of the 
tratie to book for later shipments. Quite a 
little business was done on last week-end 
with the reduction in the price of flour, 
ranging in the case of high gluten from 
35@50¢ as compared with four weeks ago, 
and in individual instances some buyers 
were able to do even better. Many buyers 
now apparently are holding off as long as 
possible in making commitments of any 
length in the belief that the market has 
not yet found its real level. 

Competition for business is somewhat 
strenuous, with buyers asking for conces- 
sions. While baking volume has been re- 
duced in line with general business trends, 
the reductions, reports from the field indi- 
cate, are not as great as claimed. Family 
trade is faring somewhat better than the 
bakery. Directions are fair. Export business 
is- dull. First clears are firmer than the 
rest of the list. 

Quotations March 19, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $5.90@5.95, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.75, first clear 
$5.35@5.45; soft winter short patent $5.50 
@5.60, straight $5.35@5.45, first clears $4.45 
@ 4.55. 


New York: Sales slumped again to rou- 
tine volume following the rather spectacu- 
lar buying of the preceding week when 
prices broke violently. As mills restored 
prices to normal levels, interest returned 
to the hand-to-mouth variety. The buying 
flurry permitted the medium and smaller 
trade to cover nearby needs and therefore 
new interest was light. However, many of 
those who did not take advantage of the 
break asked for prompt shipment on or- 
ders, while others felt they will eventually 
buy flour at these or lower levels. 

The strike among the large bakers was 
reflected moderately in heavier shipping 
directions from jobbers and medium-sized 
buyers. There were indications that many 
stockpiles were down to the minimum, but 
the favorable crop prospect was a factor 
in keeping them low. Chain bakers showed 
interest in round lot bookings but their 
ideas continued to be below mills’ levels. 
The soft wheat flour demand reflected the 
consumer resistance to sweet goods prices. 

Prices on springs were about 30¢ over 
the preceding week because of the break 
at that time. Southwesterns were about 
unchanged. 

Quotations March 19: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $5.85@6.25, standard 
patents $5.80 @5.95, clears $5.30@5.60; 
southwestern short patents $5.80@6.10, 
standard patents $5.60@5.90; high ratio 
cakes $6.30@6.80, soft winter straights 
$5.25 @5.60. 

Boston: The local market experienced a 
splurge of activity last week as buyers took 
advantage of a competitive price situation 
in New York which spread to New Eng- 
land points. The original offerings held to 
high glutens but later spread to the patent 
flours. A canvass of the trade at the end 
of the week revealed most buyers took ad- 
vantage and added substantially to their de- 
pleted inventories. 

Outside of the various lots of flour of- 
fered at concessions, quotations on springs 
finished the week about 5¢ lower. Hard 
winters were under real pressure and lost 
15@30¢, with activity at a near minimum. 
Soft wheat flours averaged 15@20¢ below 
previous closing prices. 

Later in the week trading returned to 
the extreme dullness which had been in 
force since the Christmas holidays. Most 
bakers report that consumer indifference 
is still high, with no signs of any let-up. 
Drives by chain operators to boost con- 
sumer interest in sweet goods had at last 
reports been labeled as unsuccessful. 

Quotations March 19: spring short pat- 
ents $6.05@6.20, standards $5.85@6, high 
gluten $6@6.15, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.15, standards 
$5.55 @5.75, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.30@ 
6.55, eastern soft winter straights $5.50@ 
5.75, high. ratio $6,30@6.85, family $7.47 
@7.50. 


Pittsburgh: Early last week a flour buy- 
ing spree was underway here with several 
large mills making offerings at most at- 
tractive prices. On March 14 mills offering 
these bargains withdrew them and flour 
buying receded to the normal hand-to- 
mouth character. Smaller mills did not 
make offerings at cut prices and their 
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representatives here did not share in the 
big sales. Commitments for the lower. 
priced flour were for 30, 60 and 90 days, 
which is longer than commitments have 
been made for some time. Family patent 
of advertised brands sold well the past 
week. Clears also sold well. Soft wheat 
cake flour and also pastry flours sold over 
more widely scattered territory in the usual] 
hand-to-mouth amounts sufficient only for 
immediate needs and ordered for prompt 
shipments. Prices are a little lower than 
last week. At the low price point of the 
week it was said spring wheat flour stand. 
ard patent sold at $5.45 for 100-lb. cottons, 
$5.50 for medium and $5.55 for short pat- 
ent. Directions are fair to good on all 
flours. Hard winter Kansas flours had a 
very slow week, with little interest shown 
in quotations by the majority of prospec. 
tive flour buyers. However, one round lot 
order for Kansas hard winter took the 
edge off of an otherwise. unusually dull 
week. 

Quotations March 19, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter K:n- 
sas bakery standard patent $5.39@5.60, 
medium patent $5.49@5.70, short patent 
$5.59@5.80; spring wheat standard patent 
$5.73@6.09, medium patent $5.78 @6.14, short 
patent $5.83@6.19; clears $5.33@5.81; high 
gluten $5.90@6.24; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.83@6.94, other brands $6.15 @6. } 
pastry and cake flours $5.40@6.36. 


Philadelphia: A brief flurry of activity 
in the local flour market has subsided to 
the point where conditions in general «re 
merely a duplication of the situation which 
has prevailed here for so long that some 
have begun to regard it as normalcy. 

This means that prices are locked in a 
narrow range, while the greater portion 
of the trade defers purchases of any rival 
scope in the hope of finding something 
in the day-to-day news developments whi:h 
might have.an effect upon the cost of the 
bread commodity. . 

However, the various grades of flour are 
all below the levels of a week ago, with 
the downward revisions ranging from i0 
@25¢ sack. Some have made partial rec« 
eries from levels reached at the turn of 
the week, but the majority are displaying 
little rallying power. 

Reports in the trade indicate these pur- 
chases were principally for nearby requir 
ments, although some commitments as: 
said to extend up to 30 and 60 days. Ti. 
flour so acquired is likely to be sufficient 
to tide bakers over for a while in their 
renewed pursuance of the familiar han 
to-mouth type of operation. 

A glance over posted prices discloses 
a narrowing in the spread between spring 
short patent and high gluten and at the 
same time brings out the fact that both 
hard and soft winters were less affected 
than spring grades. 

A survey of the trade reveals there 
still plenty of uncertainty, including con 
cern over the growing number of lay-off 
in industrial plants, which spells a furth« 
cut in local buying power. Combined wit! 
the extra drag inflicted upon sales o 
sweet goods by the Lenten season, it add 
up to the fact that retail turnover i 
disappointing. 

Quotations March 19: spring family $6.70 
@6.80, high gluten $6.15@6.25, short pat 
ent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.95@6.05 
first clear $5.65@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80; soft 
winter standard $5.15@5.40. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The demand for flour fron 
practically all types of buyers is picking up 
slightly and sales volume is increasing con 
siderably. The continued low prices ar 
encouraging buyers to purchase for im 
mediate and up to 30-day deliveries and 
bakers and jobbers are purchasing briskly 
to replenish depleted stocks. Most sale 
are for current usage and no booking 
for further than the 30-day periods. Th: 
weakness in prices proved to be an incen 
tive to buy that was badly needed at this 
time. Hard winters from the Southwest and 
Kansas enjoyed the bulk of the bookings 
A few limited sales of northern springs 
are being booked for quick shipment. Cooki: 
and cracker bakers are taking on limite: 
amounts of soft winters to replenish ex 
hausted stocks, with the midwestern typ: 
obtaining most of the business. 

Pacific Coast soft flours are in poor de 
mand with buyers refusing to pay the pric: 
differential. Shipping directions are sstil 
curtailed. Export sales are in meager quan 
tities to both European and South Ameri 
can countries. Norway bought a considerabl: 
quantity of 80% extraction hard wheat 
flour for shipment ex-Gulf April and May 
Inquiries in South America are fairly ac 
tive but sales are in small proportion. 

Quotations March 19, carlots, delivered 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.30@ 
5.40, standard $5.15@5.30, first clear $4.1' 
@4.40; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$5.80@5.95, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 
$5.20@5.55, high gluten $6@6.20; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@6.10, straight $5.10@ 
5.35, first clear $4.55@4.75, high ratio cak« 
$5.85 @6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.60@6.80 
pastry $5.85@6.05. All rail basis. 

Atlanta: Buyers continue to hold to the 
sidelines generally and trading remains 
spasmodic. The trade is not interested in 
making forward commitments and is con- 
tent with fill-in or hand-to-mouth purchases. 
Bakers entered the market with’ a little 
more interest than they have shown for the 
past several weeks and small amounts of 
both spring and southwestern flour were 
sold. This buying was chiefly on a forced 
basis to meet nearby requirements, as bak- 
ers are still bearish. Some still have con- 
tracts running through April, while others 
will have completed old bookings by the 
latter part of March. It is not anticipated 
that they will further these dwindling 
contracts, but will stay on a buy-and-ship 
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basis. Shipping directions from bakers are 
fair to good. , 

New dealings with wholesale grocers are 

skimpy. Bookings are just about nil and 
family flour sales are quiet, being entirely 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. There has been 
a slightly improved demand for cheaper 
grades of family flour in spots. 
" Like bakers and wholesale grocers, blend- 
ers have also adopted the watch and wait 
attitude and only want to buy to meet 
needs. Movement on flour still booked is 
fairly regular. 

Prices were iregular. Spring patents 
dropped 5¢, while southwestern patents 
climbed 5¢. Cake, pastry and clears re- 
mained unchanged. Family flour declined 
10¢. Under the market selling was re- 
ported. 

Quotations March 19: spring high gluten 
-$6.45@6.60, short patent $6.15@6.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.20, first clear $5.30@ 
5.40; hard winter short patent $5.75 @5.90, 
‘standard patent $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.15 
@4.25; hard winter family flour $630@7.40: 
soft wheat family $6.60@7.80; soft wheat 
first clear $4.15@4.25; pastry flour $5.35 
@5.50; cake flour $6.30@6.70; self-rising 
120@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

seattle: The flour market was reported 
to be extremely competitive for domestic 
business. Buyers were only taking on what 
they needed from week to week. A feel- 
ing that lower grain markets will bring 
lower flour prices seemed,to be quite gen- 
ers! in the bakery trade, and sales man- 
agers were having a hard time with the 
trade in domestic channels. No export busi- 
ness developed during the week and pros- 
pects for export were dim. Family patent 
$7, bluestem $6.03, bakery $6.08, pastry 
$5.80. 

Portland: Flour milling. is at a low ebb. 
with further reductions in grinding opera- 
ns last week. Domestic business is report- 

as very poor by all millers, both in 
mestic and export. Interior mills are 
sed, and terminal mills are running about 
if to two thirds time. The government 
has not asked for any more offers. Local 

yers are still on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
th no evidence at all of improvement. 

Flour prices were reduced at the end of 

e week, but, this did not stimulate any 
irchases. Mill business is as poor as it 

is been for a number of years, with the 

ture outlook not good at this time. 

Quotations March 19: high gluten $6.10, 

| Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $5.92, cake $6.65, 
istry $5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, gra- 

im $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Now that the matter of 
ECA payments for Canadian wheat has been 
straightened out the British Ministry of 
Food has booked for shipment of govern- 
ment. regulation flour for April, May and 
June. This is the only export business re- 
ported for the week. Domestic markets 
continue slow. Quotations March 19: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.60 
bbL, seconds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to the U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.50 for 280 
Ib. for shipment to end of March, $14.15 
for 280 lb. for shipment to end of ‘June, 
Halifax or St. John, $14.10 for 280 Ib., 
Montreal. 

There is no demand for winter wheat 
flour. Biscuit manufacturers are buying 
only from day to day and then only from 
the lowést bidder. Quotations March 19: 
$9 bbL, secondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 
Export, $4.55 100 Ib., f.0.b. St. John. 

Winter wheat is available but there are 
no buyers. Quotations March 19: $2 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just under 1,500,000 
bbl. The bulk of this total went to the 
U.K., with minor amounts going to Class 2 
destinations. Domestic trade is moderate, 
but sufficient wheat is coming forward to 
meet all requirements. Mills in western 
Canada are operating on the average about 
10 hours, six days a week. Quotations March 
19: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.25 cottons, second patents $8.75, 
second patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Philippine buyers came into 
this market during the week for Canadian 
flour, and the business was eagerly sought 
after by a number of firms. Shipment is 
to be made in April, the first order to come 
from Manila this year due to the market 
there being overstocked up to now. 

Other export outlets for Canadian flour 
re still inquiring here, but in every case 
usiness is being held up due to the in- 
ibility of buyers to secure the nécessary 
lollar credits. 

Domestic flour trade here is generally 
juliet, with most of the demand coming 
rom the larger bread-making firms. There 
8 very strong competition for this busi- 
ness and some sales below list are report- 
d. There has been little improvement in 
tore sales. Stocks here are ample for all 
urrent needs. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat grinds 
for 98's cottons March 19: first patents 
$9.15 with small lots at $9.65; bakers pat- 
emts $8.65... Western cake and pastry flour 
% $9.50@9.95, while Ontario’s are quoted 
around $12@13. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 





points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
26 5 12 19 
Four mills 32,851 24,364 21,877 *22,199 
*Three mills. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 10, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 


27,202 2,804 1,895 4,262 





Westminster .. 2,445 4a 212 88 
Churchill ......: 100 ‘ oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VELOPS: ces csces 180 as 58 1,082 

y |! re 29,927 2,804 2,165 56,432 

Year ago ..... 22,236 1,426 9,956 13,286 


Receipts during week ending March 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,731 135 283 437 





Pacific seaboard. 1,208 24 12 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOEGEE 4c ccsers 11 oe 14 oe 
Potale oc vasee 3,949 135 321 450 


Shipments during week ending March 10: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





| APRS 573 10 583 358 
Milled or 
processed ... 3 os 43 45 
Pacific seaboard— 
GCoOOM 2 c¥s0s2 1,086 o% ae 
ERR rr 15 oe 82 11 
Other terminals* 13 oe 7 70 
Totals ........ 1,689 10 716 484 


Total receipts for the crop years Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 10, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..109,949 11,497 38,211 33,471 
Pacific. seaboard. 28,423 ee *" 141 
Churchill ....... 4,468 es rT es 
Other terminals* 486 2 483 1,925 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. l, 
1948, to March 10, 1949: 


“Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,411 9,496 40,322 33,549 
326 


Pacific seaboard. 27,445 -. 1,921 
Churchill ....... 5,314 Sa 1 oe 
Other terminals* 424 4 613 1,207 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on March 12: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 1,405 3,715 358 106 311 
Boston 184 338 


Buffalo 937 2,744 867 82 212 
Chicago 1,658 6,468 370 465 469 
Duluth 10,498 8,994 342 31 780 


Ft. Worth 5,254 94 177 12 36 
Galveston 1,228 1,085 o. de ae 
20 2 





Hutchinson 9,950 ae as 
Indianapolis 744 968 69 §1 ge 
Kan. City 26,742 513 138 297 102 
Milwaukee 67 272 42 -. 2,236 
Minneapolis 3,703 2,656 668 1,047 4,421 
New Orleans 231 1,313 3 6 er 
New York 879 444 a's ¥ es 
Omaha 13,314 812 126 30 85 
Peoria 291 196 ° Pe 6 
Philad’phia 1,923 368 339 31 261 
Sioux City 1,018 190 99 10 71 
St. Joseph 4,541 714 340 8 13 
St. Louis 2,633 918 119 16 18 
Wichita 6,224 ii 

Total 93,426 32,801 4,057 2,206 8,935 


Total March 
13, 1948 67,211 15,320 3,662 2,199 16,481 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 12 and 19: 


BRAN— March 12 March 19 
March ......... $47.75@ 48.50 $52.00@ 52.50 
FP «+++ @°43.75 3 ....@*46.50 
BO. vce eavies +++ +@*38.75 «eee @*40.75 
ON ee 35.50@ 36.00 37.75@ 37.85 
GUE £0s beovece 34.25@ 36.00 36.50@ 37.50 
August ....... 33.25@ 35.00 36.00@ 37.00 

SHORTS— 

March ........ $48.50@ 49.25 $51.10@ 51.75 
BOP ccsregics .-++@*48.75 49.50@ 50.00 
BGs dds wea -++»@*47.50 48.30@ 48.60 
MUMS cn cctovecs 44.00@ 45.25 45.75@ 47.50 
GUE. etsrcerens 40.00@ 42.75 42:00@ 44.00 
August ....... 40.00@ 42.50 41.25@ 43.25 
Sales (tons) .. 1,440 780 
*Sale. 1 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain im the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade,’ March 12, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 498 ‘ . 80 





Buffalo ...... tin 1,547 840 

PO caste vie se : ee i. 
Chicago ....:... ¢ +. 331 31 
Milwaukee ...... & ot ee 238 

Pa ere S. > + 285 
ER BM és cnied < LPs 

URGED oa cde ves 498 1,547 1,171 634 
Previous week .. 629 1,752 1,362 880 
March 13, 1948 .. 2,439 6 ¥ 12 
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CHEMISTS VISIT LABORATORIES 


TORONTO—Members. of the Tor- 
onto. Section, .American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, ‘visited. the new 
research Jaboratories of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, aft- 
er their regular dinner meeting on 
March 15, t 2 esd te 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVER AL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnes 


* 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


_ 9% ELECTRIC BUILDING . BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS BIRTHDAY MEETING 


CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago took part 
in accentuating and commemorating 
the spirit of St. Patrick’s Day at the 
March birthday luncheon meeting 
held March 17 at the club’s quarters. 

Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
Chicago, headed the program with a 
short greeting and welcome. C. J. 
Parker, the Diversey Corp., Chicago, 
and C. E. Sowles, Siml & Sowles Bro- 
kerage Co., Chicago, were the lucky 
“birthdayites” and were presented 
with a memento of the day. 
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BARLEY INSTITUTE HEAD 
ADDRESSES AACC SECTION 


WINNIPEG—Barley, Canada’s sec- 
ond largest cereal cash crop, was the 
subject of an address delivered be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Prairie 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, by Prof. T. J. 
Harrison, director of the Barley Im- 
provement Institute. 

The first barley planted in Canada, 
Prof. Harrison said, was at Port 
Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1606, and was 
grown for the making of malt and 
brewing of beer. The early varieties 
included Chevalier, Duckbill and 
Thorpe. 

Nearly 50 years ago the now fa- 
mous O.A.C. 21 was selected from a 
German variety and was originally 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


MAN WITH CEREAL LABORATORY AND 
pilot bakery experience—Especially look- 
ing fer man interested in experimental 
baking. Good future for proper party. 
All replies will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 10174, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 





Would Like Offerings for 
*hog feeding 
* middlings 

Can Handle Large Quantities 

Located Near Boston, Mass. 


MAX GARELICK, INC. 
Franklin Massachusetts 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
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introduced as a feed barley but has 
since become the standard of malting 
barleys. 

The National Barley Committee 
was organized in 1920 and a testing 
laboratory was established at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. About $425,000 
has been subscribed by the industries 
for the improvement of barley varie- 
ties through scholarships, grants and 
contests. 

The new institute laboratory is 
sponsored by the brewing and malt- 
ing industries. There is an advisory 
committee to the institute composed 
of representatives of universities, ex- 
tension services, departments of ag- 
riculture, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, Master Brewers Assn. and 
maltsters. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE PAYS 30c 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, have declared a dividend of 30¢ 
a share on the common stock of the 
company, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 26. A simi- 
lar dividend was paid last Decem- 
ber 27. 
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SWEET GOODS FORUM SET 
FOR CHICAGO ON MAY 4 


CHICAGO —A yeast-raised sweet 
goods forum “Dough-Mixer” has been 
scheduled for May 4 by the Bakers 
Club of Chicago and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago. 

A display of yeast-raised sweet 
goods and an open discussion and 
forum have been planned by the en- 
tertainment committee of the club 
in cooperation with the retail bakers’ 
group, according to an announcement 
made by S. K. Nutter, Bakers Review, 
and S. O. Werner, The American Bak- 
er, who head the entertainment com- 
mittee of the club, and Peter Esper- 
schmidt, president, and Charles Os- 
wald, executive secretary, of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago. 

An invitation has been extended to 
every wholesale and retail baker to 
send samples of yeast-raised sweet 
goods for this meeting. The meeting 
is scheduled from 1 to 3 p.m. and will 
be held in the West- Room of the 
Hotel Sherman. This is an open meet- 
ing and all members of the industry 
have been invited. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ED SENFLE PURCHASES 
GATEWAY MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO—Ed Senfle, who has 
headed the Buffalo Feed Processing 
Co., Inc., for the last seven years, 
has purchased the Gateway Milling 
Co; and will conduct the business un- 
der the name of his old company. 

Chester W. Ashe, former president 
of the Gateway company, has become 
manager of the Universal Grain 
Corp. with offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce building, succeeding 
Thomas P. Edwards, who has taken a 
position with the Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals, in the same building. The 
name Gateway Milling Co. will be 
dropped. 

The Buffalo Feed Processing Co. 
will continue to grind poultry, dairy 
and other feeds in its new location, 
which will give it a greater capacity 
than its old quarters afforded. 


———SREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NO PROSECUTION SEEN 
FOR TWO ASSOCIATIONS 
VANCOUVER—The Vancouver 
Master Bakers’ Assn. and the Alberta 
Master Bakers’ Assn. may escape 
prosecution in the alleged bread com- 











bine trials, it has been learned here. 
While the official announcement by 
the federal Minister of Justice in- 
cluded the associations among those 
to be charged at the trials to be held 
in Calgary in May, bakery officials 
here understand that only individual 
companies will be prosecuted. If this 
happens it will leave three local bak- 
eries to face charges. They are: Mc- 
Gavin, Ltd. (British Columbia), Ca- 
nadian Bakeries, Ltd., and Weston’s 
Bread & Cake, Ltd. 
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CLARENCE FITZGERALD RESIGNS 

ATLANTA — Clarence Fitzgerald 
has resigned his position as general 
manager of Puritan Mills here and is 
now affiliated with Theo. W. Martin 
& Son, brokerage firm. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald was connected with Puritan Miils 
for 17 years, and prior to that was 
with Atlantic Milling, Augusta, Ga.. 
for eight years. 











CCC Changes 


(Continued from page 12) 


tors with cotton or tobacco interests 
to approve the amendments asked. by 
CCC in regard to real estate owner- 
ship in regard to grain facilities. In 
short, the grain trade still appears 
the chief target of the administra- 
tion. 





Ready With Program 


Mr. Brannan, in his appearance 
before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, stated that once 
Congress provides CCC authority to 
own real property he is prepared 
to launch a program of farm storage 
consisting of temporary bins and 
trackside storage, where the greatest 
progress could be made at this time. 

However, he noted that these fa- 
cilities cannot store continued large 
crops and storage conduits would be 
needed in addition to these close-to- 
farm facilities. He declared that the 
government did not intend to engage 
in ownership or operations of grain 
elevator enterprises. He said he had 
no desire to operate elevators in such 
markets as Kansas City or other ter- 
minal markets. By conduits it is un- 
derstood that the Secretary referred 
to sub-terminal locations. 

In advocating his. amentitnents.+e 
the CCC charter before this commit- 
tee which introduced the real estate 
ownership ban in the present charter, 
Mr. Brannan reopened the contro- 
versy of the campaign of last year 
with Congressman Jesse Wollcott (R., 
Mich.), who charged that despite the 
opinion of the Secretary and his so- 
licitor, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture had ample authority in the 
charter as it now stands to obtain 
through contracts with private trade 
all the storage facilities necessary 
now. Mr. Brannan had previously told 
the committee that the charter ban 
had impeded CCC storage operations, 
although it had sought ways to get 
around the prohibition. 

Congressman Henry O. Talle (R., 
Iowa) asked if Mr. Brannan intended 
to follow a strict construction of the 
law in the future in regard to stor- 
age matters. Mr. Brannan replied 
that he would “accept the interpreta- 
tion of the USDA solicitor in that re- 
spect.” 

Show Accord 

Except for hostile examination by 
Congressman Wollcott, the cammit- 
tee majority appeared to receive the 
secretary's request for the amend- 
ments with sympathy. He told ques- 
tioners that he was asking for no ad- 
ditional grant of power than that con- 
tained in the Delaware charter. In 
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_—_—_—_—_—————— 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT EXCELLENT; 
SOME. BEING PASTURED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—OklIahoma’s 
wheat crop is in excellent condition 
and there is considerable acreage be- 
ing pastured. In the southwestern 
sector, where germination was de- 
layed for many weeks, improvement 
of the crop is evident. Farmers are 
still being retarded in the planting 
of spring oats and barley on account 
of the excessive moisture in the 
heavy soils. However, some planting 
was done the past week and other 
fields were prepared for the planting 
of corn and grain sorghums. 





response to a query from Congress- 
‘man A. S. Monroney (D.,. Okla.) he 
revealed that the ban on real prop- 
erty ownership caught CCC at the 
low point in its temporary storage 
facilities since it had followed a pol- 
icy of disposing of temporary wood- 
en bins where maintenance char;es 
had risen. In the hands of farmers 
to whom they were sold this main- 
tenance burden would not be so great. 
He insisted to Congressman Woll- 
cott that the sale of storage bins 
to farmers did not reduce the total 
storage capacity since farmers ob- 
tained the bins sold by CCC. 

The interest of the Government 
Accounting Office in the affairs of 
CCC became the subject of ques- 
tions from Congressman Charles B. 
Deane (D., N.C.) to Secretary Bran- 
nan, who declared that CCC was sub- 
ject to GAO audit\.every year and 
enjoyed no unique distinction from 
other government corporations. It 
was also subject to review by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, 
Mr. Brannan noted. 

In this connection it is of interest 
to know that although the General 
Accounting Office has had the op- 
erations of CCC under study since 
the law required this procedure in 
1945, no published statement of this 
accounting examination has _ been 
made available. 

In the discussion between Secre- 
tary Brannan and Congressman Woll- 
cott regarding the real estate own- 
ership ban, the Michigan congress- 
man disclosed that when the charter 
bill was in executive committee meet- 
ing last year there was no complaint 
made by USDA officials over the pro- 
hibition. 

Later this week the National Grain 
Trade Council will repeat its request 
for a modification of the broad grant 
of real property ownership. It is un- 
derstood that H. E. Sanford, chair- 
man, and William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the NGTC, will ap- 
pear before the House committe: 
In the meantime, farm organization: 
are slated to express their. opinion 
on the amendments to the charte: 
These organizations have consistent- 
ly declared in favor of private trade 
handling of storage but have not gon: 
to the extent of recommending tha‘ 
actual limitations be stated in th: 
charter. 

In the Senate, the companion bil! 
amending the charter is waiting floo 
action and would have been calle: 
up for vote last week were it not fo 
the objection of Sen. Hickenlooper 
who fears the invasion of privat: 
trade by CCC if the real estate own- 
ership authority is granted. 

Since the administration has bee: 
taking a beating on other legislative 
proposals in Congress it is feared 
that it may choose this issue as « 
means of stemming the tide of op- 
position. 
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France Sets Sights 
for Good Wheat 


Exports by 1952 


LONDON — The French govern- 
ment has confirmed its intention to 
increase wheat exports to 1.5 million 
metric tons by 1952. Reports indi- 

te that Britain will take at least 
800,000 tons of this total. 

French agricultural experts. are 
scheduled to visit Britain this 
spring to discuss final details of 
the transaction with British food 
officials. Immediate plans envisage 
the export of 100,000 tons of wheat to 
Britain in 1949 and a similar amount 
in 1950. 

Technical problems are holding up 
the final settlement of the deal, but 
it is understood that the position has 
been clarified by recent talks be- 
tween M. Petsche, the French finance 
minister, and Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
British chancellor of the. exchequer. 
The current development marks a 
practical step toward the reconcilia- 
tion of the four-year program of the 
two countries. Under her plan, France 
hopes to increase wheat production 
by 33%. The British were originally 
reported to be skeptical of the ability 
o! the French to fulfill the program, 
but it is understood that they are now 
convinced of the feasibility of the 
p) oposals. 

France. has also been active in 
the millfeed\export market conse- 
quent upon a glut of supplies which 
resulted from the recent recuct‘on 
in the flour extraction rate. Stocks 
have now been cleared and some 
bran was sold to Britain at a price 
of $60.45 ton cif. Sales have also 
been’ made to Italy. The British are 
stated to have made some inquiries 
concerning the possibility of obtain- 
ing supplies for May shipment, but no 
contracts have resulted. The French 
millers are reluctant to commit them- 
selves since they do not know wheth- 
er changes in the grinding regula- 
tions, effective during the next two 
months, would preclude manufacture. 
If there is no alteration in the ex- 
traction rate it is possible that some 
business will result. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLEMING ADDITION PLANNED 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Permit has 
been issued for the construction of 
a 280x150 ft. addition to the Flem- 
ing Wholesale Grocery Co. plant here. 
The warehouse will be of brick and 
steel and will cost $190,000. The In- 
dustrial Construction Co. has been 
awarded the contract with comple- 
tion scheduled for June 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN TRADE GROUP NAMES 
ANGUS WALLACE PRESIDENT 


LONDON—The Incorporated Corn 
Trade Assn., Leith, Scotland, an asso- 
ciation representative of grain and 
flour importers, millers, cattle food 
and fertilizer manufacturers and 
others connected with the importa- 
tion and distribution of grain, flour 
and animal feed elected Angus Wal- 
lace of John Inglis & Sons, Ltd., pres- 
ident at the annual general meeting 
Feb. 17. 

The retiring president, James G. 
McDonald, John Herdman & Sons, 
Ltd., said that the trade was still 
operating under the tentacles of con- 
trol and, frustrated by international 
bulk purchasing countered by bulk 
Selling, the individual, in spite of him- 
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self, could quickly slip into easy 
street. Under bureaucratic commer- 
cialism it was, therefore, incumbent 
upon all traders to take stock of 
themselves from time to time to in- 
sure that they were fortified, if sud- 
denly plunged into free trading and 
competition, when they could use 
their intelligence in the buying and 
selling of grain. 

Mr. McDonald assured growers of 


the trade’s anxiety to cooperate in: 


finding a solution to the marketing 
problems of home grown grain, 
among which he numbered combine 
harvesting, drying and storage. He 
requested farmers to pay greater at- 


terition to the quality of the grain, 
as the presence of extraneous matter 
had gradually increased in recent 
years. The condition of the grain 
could also be improved if more care 
was exercised at the harvesting stage, 
he said. 
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Cc. C. HEAD RETIRES 


WINNIPEG—C. C. Head, manag- 
er of the N. M. Paterson Grain .Co. 
of Winnipeg, has retired as of March 
1. The announcement was made 
March 5. Donald S. Paterson, a di- 
rector of the company, succeeded Mr. 
Head as manager of N. M. Paterson 


41 


Co., while J. T. Norquay was ap- 
pointed manager ot the Winnipeg 
Charterers, Ltd. Mr. Head was born 
in Yorkshire, England, and entered 
the vessel brokerage business short- 
ly after World War I. He was as- 
sistant manager of the Hall Shipping 
Co. from 1927 to 1931, when the 
firm was changed to Winnipeg Char- 
terers, Ltd. He was appointed manag- 
er of the firm at that time. In 1940 
he became manager, of N. M. Pater- 
son Co. Coincident with these 
changes were the appointment of 
B. J. Knight as assistant manager, 
and A. MacDonald as general su- 
perintendent of the company. 
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((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS G(), 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 






















Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (tinite: 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 

































TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


| MULTIWALL —— 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 










JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL + TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVE PRODUC- 
“15 . . rn CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Skorion “or tae UNITED sraTes 
& é Ld TERMINAL ELEVATORS Meshvin —— 
O ° st. Louls Portland. Enid Pe sem Davenport 
City Galv New York Galveston Colum 
0 Omaha Enid Kanses City ie Seeedes Wanuipe 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





INTIFY YOUR NAME AND BRAND 





0 aaeilaat dest, dG ieiemns, insects, cinders, ete., and deliverthem 


r » ultimate consumer as pure and clean as packed in your plant. 


SEWN @PASTED © OPEN MOUTH 


@ VALVE STYLE 














te ncne Pica a 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROBINSON 


Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 


* Since 1821 * 


SALINA, KANSAS 























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 













Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 
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Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





Cable Address: “FortGarry” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





THe 8T. LAWRENCE 
Frour Minis Co. Lip. 


Montreal, Canada 


Millers of Canadian Hard Wheat Flours 
and Ration Feeds 













GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 











R. C. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Tr 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


onto Street UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
ONT., CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba 


——— J 


oe ey 
TORONTO, 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY CEREAL CUTTERS 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 

















HEAD OFFICE 






TORONTO 





HM#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 


TRADED MARK 














SPRING WHEAT 5 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 


ET 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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RESULTS OF SURVEY BY BAE 














_ CITED IN REPORT BY USDA 


Actual Margins for White Bread and Flour Durirg First 
10 Months of 1948 Compared With 
“Average” Margins 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. D 













——eneao ' S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— oma is owned by the company, with 
j rge. The ele- 






Bakery Foods Fall 


Flour, Bread Margin 









Study Released 


* * > 


A Service of Statistics Provided for Readers of 








WEEKLY FLOUR 





Flexible Prices Urged for Wheat Pact 


PLAN ADVANCED AS IMPORTERS 










Festival Planned 
for November 


CHICAGO—The staff of the Bak 
ers of America Program has an 
























Italy Buys March Flour N 
Stantial Bookings; Oth 
Only for Require 













nounced that plans already are bein 
formulated for a November me 
chandising and sales event of maj 


proportions to be known as the Ba Sales of 













- flour im , ; 
ery Foods Fall Festival. ably last w Proved consider. 
During this one month there riod of a be an extended pe. 
i si i = q 





... that attracts an effective audience for 
advertisers and keeps the flour miller—and 
more importantly, his customer—fully and 
immediately informed of what is going on 
in the manufacture and distribution of flour. 
For 76 years The Northwestern Miller has 
performed this function. Great age in a 
businesspaper means know-how in supplying 
editorial service and trade leadership. The 
Northwestern Miller combines long experi- 
ence with intimate current knowledge of 
markets and trade affairs to produce a busi- 















Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


FLOUR BUSINESS PICKS U 


eeds; Chain B 
er Buyers Ta 
ments Through March 


nearby sh 
pt ipment Family flour 






—=— oF ave 7 


ELEVELS IN OLD PACT 


P eat Suggest Negoti- 


AFTER EXTENDED SALES LAG d Maximum and Mini- 


Life of Agreement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


aker Makes Sub. 
ke Quantities 





WASHINGTON—As importing na- 
tions participating in the discussions 





CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 








A HEADLINE PARADE... 


ness journal of importance and depend- 
ability for its readers. It is staffed with 
correspondents and contributors in all im- 
portant areas of the U.S., and extends its 
coverage abroad through offices in Canada 


‘and England. The vital impacts of regula- 


tions upon business are interpreted and 
reflected through its Washington bureau. 
The result is a balanced editorial content 
attracting maximum reader interest and 
reader response. 


Mawar | Olle-Northmestern- Miller 





THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRopUCTION 



































118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 

58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 














J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


























































































































Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 
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LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 

















good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety Cable Address: “Donvgacu,” London ms 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- FLOUR IMPORTERS © 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 52, Mark Lane, 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us LONDON, E. C. 3 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 4 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we Established 1870 5 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. STANNARD COLLINS & CO. a a FEEDS Seth aan 
. (E.A. GREEN) 
W E ST C E : IT R fi L Pe AND CBREAL PRODUCTS DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
Cory Buildings 7 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
“Gelle bAarues “Famed” Landon MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. KNIGHTON COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ELevatoR A—OMAHA e ELevatorR B—FREMONT FOR FLOUR Coe Bein and FLOUR 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. NEW YORK BOSTON 57/5 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
PHILADELPHIA 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. | —F LOUR CRAWFORD & LAW 
Broker and Merchandiser FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
It pays to pick the right cake - BLOUR wae 2 poe gma Incorporated a i tens g oo rath 
flour! Average flours really cost ot and Chentans Strente embers N. ¥. Produce Exchange LONDON, E. C. 3 
more than top quality flours like PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. New Sesiant Gilon 4 s Genesis, tad. a Cable Address: “OAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS “z Johnson-Herbert & Co. COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & €0. 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. Custeilie, Tenn. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR negmnes 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
VOIGT MILLING CO. te PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO Cable Address: ‘‘Covenrry,” London 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 . 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 1 ee OE ee eee 
MONTANA LARS . Millers of K Hard Wh FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Flours and Grain All FLOUR Grades aahth cnadn ttiiidinae LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, B 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. CONNECTIONS DESIRED ELFAST 
re J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
Garland Milling J. J. SHEVELOVE |e ee eee oe) vanxens Sitti a Ann 
CORPORATION pw ee oe FLOUR FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
epresenting Top le 8 Prod Exch * v ” 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour t Commerce Street, Newark 2, N. J. "ew York -— sreesuans Pork, ‘ak me Hatfield 
GREENSBURG, IND. FR. J. F. Reilly, Mer. Cable Address: “Alkere,” ——. 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. : W. H. Rutherfurd 
GRAIN ee J PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. Broenniman Company D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
Kansas UR KER UR IMPORTERS 
wae & Lincoln Elevator FLOUR 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Bain OSice: KANSAS ST, MO. 7 Shanley Avenue . NEWARK, N. J. 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Addrese: “Wurataan,” Glessow | 
THE NEW CENTURY CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
S. R. STRISIK CO. | | THE MEW CENTURY 60. | | PEEK BROS. NNELL & REID, 
Flou : Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
v BER Agents pra eer Flour Brokers 19 Waterloo St. GLASEOW 


Oable Address: “Marvz.,” Glasgow 
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| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cablés: ‘“Paiip,"’ Dundee 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
‘able Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 








— 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
0 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


’. IL. F. business much preferred, 
‘able Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““D1proma,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








“The Jones’ are moving from the 
neighborhood.” 

“Moving! Why, people are just 
getting to know them.” 

“That’s why they’re going.” 


¢7¢¢ 


A stranger arriving at the town 
hall of a certain small midwestern 
town found the townspeople par- 
ticipating in a gala celebration. 

“What, may I ask, is the cause 
of all this excitement?” he _ in- 
quired of one of the celebrants. 

“We're celebrating the birthday 
of the oldest inhabitant,” was the 
reply. “She’s a hundred and one 
today.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the visitor; “I 
see her. May I ask who is that 
little man, with the dreadfully sad 
countenance, who is walking at 
her side?” 

The other laughed. 

“Oh,” he replied, “that’s the old 
lady’s son-in-law. He’s been keep- 
ing up the payments on her life 
insurance policy for the past forty 


years!” 
¢?¢¢ 


The Chinaman carefully _ scat- 
tered boiled rice on the grave as 
an American looked curiously on. 

“What time do you expect your 
friend to come up to eat the rice?” 
the American asked. 

Replied the Chinaman: “Same 
time friend come up to smell your 


flowers.” 
e¢?¢ 


“How far to the nearest town?” 
inquired the motorist. 

“Five miles as the crow flies,” 
was the reply. 

“How far,” persisted the motorist, 
“if the crow has to walk, carrying a 
can of gasoline?” 


¢?¢¢ 


Auctioneer: What am I offered for 
this beautiful bust of Robert Burns? 

Man in crowd: That isn’t Burns, 
that’s Shakespeare. 

Auctioneer: Well, folks, the joke’s 
on me. That shows what I know about 
the Bible. 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 














Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 





Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 

















LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank i. the 
City of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Seastes 
& Princes 8t., London 


Reference: 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
le Flours - Offals - Starch 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address: ‘Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 











TARVO- MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
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ARNOLD 


odes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


5 —— 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR CO. 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dyrinkweler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bids. Memphis, Tenn. 








A 
Abilene Flour Mills Co...... Ess este 
ACMO-BvanS CO. cscsccersercerceveece 43 
Acme Flour Mills Co........--+-seseee- 30 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller MUMS ....cecceeeecececees 
Amber Milling Division .........+-++6. 20 
Amendt Milling Co. ....ceeecccccccecee 
American Flours, Inc. ........-6++e+5 21 
Ames Harris Neville Co...........++++. 19 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........++. 20 
Arnold Milling Co. ...... eadddepownenn 48 
Arrow Milla, In. .ccccccccccecccccecs 23 
Atkinson Milling Co. .....-0.eeeeeeeee 20 
B 
Bang, Flemming ......ceeeeseeeeeeceee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 39 
Bay State Milling Co............e050555 47 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co........cceecccccceee 4 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ....--e-seeeeeee 47 
Black Bros. Flour Mills............+++ 48 
Blair Milling Co. ..ceec cece ccceecceee 27 
Blake, FT. The sccccccccvcccccvcscesccece 46 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc...........0.-0+5 20 
Bolle & Schilthuis ........0eeeeseeeees 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd..........eseeeeeee 42 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........... 30 
Brey & Sharpless .......ececceveveces 46 
Broenniman Co., Imc. ....eeeeeeeeeeere 46 
Brownold, M. S., CO.....seeeeeeeeecers 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............. 48 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........-seeeees 
Bung@e Corp. cccccccccccsccescsecvcssess 
Be eee oe re ee ee 18 
C 
Vameron, John F., & Co... ... 65. e ee ecee 47 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........eeeeees 29 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..........6.++6. 27 
Cargill, Incorporated ........6e-seeees 17 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 19 
Central Bag and Burlap Co............ 
Comm, “Cereales’ ......-.seeee+s 47 
Chase Baw Ge. ccccccccssccccveccccsess 27 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... 48 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........seeeeeee 30 
Chubb) B BOM cocccscvcvccesccsvcccses 30 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co........... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 31 
Cohhem, FO 2c ccccccccccccccsccccccess 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........eeeeeeeee 46 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 21 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 6 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 41 
Continental Grain Co. ........ dveveuces 42 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........6eee0. 46 
Crawford & LOW ...cccccccscccvvscces 46 
Cream of Wheat Corp..........s5ees0. 
Crete Milla, THE ..ccccccccccsccsscees 21 
Crookston Milling Co. ..%.. 55.5 eeeeee 27 
Crown Mille .....cccccccccccsccscsececs 19 
D 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 21 
De Lisser, Andrew .......-eeeeecceeees 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......ccecccenees 
Ade Bwaan, A. oo cccscscssceccscccssscees 
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Flour Processing Troubles 


melt away 


when you turn the problem over 





to VA's Hour Service Division 




















-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


What is it worth... 
to be alive next week? 


e Is it worth several minutes of your time? Then 
take it easy when you take the wheel . . . speed- 
ing contributes to 1 out of 3 fatal accidents. 


e Is it worth a stop at the railroad crossing? Then 
stop ...and consider the 16 people who are 


meeting death or injury today at other railroad 
crossings. 


els it worth staying sober? Then remember 
these sobering facts ... drinking by pedestrian 
or driver contributes to 1 out of 4 fatal accidents. 
There’s another way to say it. If you’d like to 
be alive next week.... 


Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own! 





